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A  VACUUM  IS 
NOTHING 

-BUT- 
VACUUM  PACKING 

IS  INDEED 

SOME -THING! 


Resourceful  Canners  are  improving  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  reducing  costs  through  vacuum 
canning. 

Cameron  builds  Vacuum  Closing  Machines 
for  both  round  and  square  cans. 

The  machine  shown  above  has  a  pre-clinchiiig 
device,  for  sealing  liquid  products  without  spill. 
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FEATURE  DEL  MONTE 

EVERY  MONTH 


COMING  YOUR  WAY 


More  than  ever  it  pays  to 


Yes  indeed!  This  fall, 
winter  and  spring  are  cram  full  of  action. 
Del  Monte  action — for  you! 

Not  only  does  every  Del  Monte  item  you 
see  here  get  special  advertising  support,  but  a 
new  advertising  theme  —  to  be  announced 
soon  —  will  help  you  sell  every  single  Del 
Monte  Product  you  have  in  stock. 

Don’t  miss  this  chance  for  bigger  and  better 
volume.  No  matter  what  other  brands  you 
handle,  at  least  give  the  leading  Del  Monte 
varieties  special  selling  attention.  Tie  in,  cash 
in  —  all  season  long. 


A  new,  broader,  more 
complete  merchandising 
plan  for  1938  and  1939 


'bong  ! 


PEACHES 


PEARS 


APRICOTS 


PNEAPPLE 


FRUIT  COCKTAIL 


ASPARAGUS 


CORN 


TUNA 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 


DRIED  FRUITS 


RAISINS 


ALL  SPECIALLY  ADVERTISED 


THIS  YEAR 
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^  Directly  or  indirectly,  the  destiny  of  the  ready  marketing  of  many  different  varieties  of 
seedman,  farmer,  canner,  and  can  manufac-  vegetables,  fruits,  and  fruit  juices.  Thus  new 

turer  rests  with  the  housewife  —  the  ultimate  opportunities  for  profit  have  been  provided, 

consumer.  It  is  she,  in  the  final  analysis,  who 
determines  whether  we  have  produced  well. 

For  years  Continental  has  been  conscious 
of  the  consumer  response  to  any  new  develop¬ 
ment  which  would  better  preserve  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  flavor  of  canned  foods.  And  by 
constant  scientific  exploration  of  these  factors, 

Continental  has  prepared  the  way  for  the 


Continental  will  continue  to  further  your 
interests  by  its  unceasing  market  and  labora¬ 
tory  research.  And  as  the  demand  for  new 
products  becomes  evident— as  better,  more 
efficient  methods  of  canning  them  are  found  — 
Continental's  customers  will  be  the  first  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  our  discoveries.  You 
should  be  interested. 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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Next  week — The  whole  industry,  and  not  just 
pea  canners,  is  waiting  anxiously  for  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  many  meetings  of  the  Pea  Co-opera¬ 
tive.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  definite  plan  or  plans 
will  be  formulated  at  the  Chicago  general  meeting  this 
week,  and  given  to  the  world.  Last  week  this  Tri- 
State-Pennsylvania  section  held  its  meeting  here  in 
Baltimore,  ostensibly  to  appoint  the  two  delegates 
assigned  to  it,  but  likewise  to  better  acquaint  canners 
of  this  section  with  the  objectives.  And  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  meeting  resulted.  We  have  not  attempted  to  “crash” 
any  of  these  meetings  preferring  to  allow  these  canners 
to  work  out  their  own  destiny,  but  we  were  present  at 
this  local  meeting.  However,  if  we  had  a  transcript  of 
what  was  said  and  done  the  most  prominent  mention  in 
it  would  be  “now  that  is  off  the  record  and  must  not  be 
published,”  a  sort  of  stereotyped  phrase  which 
followed,  seemingly,  everything  mentioned.  And  not 
without  good  reason.  They  are  not  seeking  to  conceal 
anything,  much  less  do  anything  illegal,  but  want  to 
work  out  the  plans  with  all  sections ;  then  to  hold  the 
general  meeting  of  all  delegates  in  Chicago,  as  men¬ 
tioned.  After  that  they  will  be  ready  to  break  it  to 
the  world.  You  will  understand  from  this  why  we  have 
not  commented  on  any  feature  of  the  attempt  to  better 
the  marketing  of  canned  peas.  But  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  we  are  not  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
attempt,  for  we  are,  and  we  stand  ready  to  help  in 
ever:  way  in  our  power.  To  some  it  might  seem 
disco  jrteous  for  us  to  comment  at  this  time.  So  maybe 
next  week  we  will  have  the  pith  of  the  story  for  you, 
and  then  we  can  get  busy. 

M(  RE  PEAS — Our  commendation  of  the  Gerber 
plan  jf  canning  peas  of  “one  size,  one  variety,  one 
grad-  ’  did  not  meet  general  approval  among  pea  can¬ 
ners  They  seem  to  fear  that  such  canning,  and  others 
along  ±e  same  line  in  well  known  brands,  and  of  very 
large  uze  peas,  would  tend  to  break  down  the  public 
appe  •:e  for  the  smaller  peas — ^the  I’s,  2’s  and  3’s — 
and  hich  they  say  have  always  been  considered  the 
fines'  Certainly  such  peas  have  brought  the  top  prices, 
whic'  is  very  good  evidence  of  popular  approval.  But 
whet  er  or  not  the  public  will  turn  to  and  stay  with  the 


big  peas  permanently  is  a  debatable  question.  We  used 
to  have  Telephone  peas,  as  large  or  larger  than  these 
“new  style”  peas,  and  which  many  to  this  day  say  they 
prefer;  but  they  died  out  to  a  large  degree.  Public 
taste  is  fickle,  and  all  canners,  whether  pea  canners  or 
others,  will  find  they  must  study  public  taste  and 
change  their  products  to  conform  to  popular  demand. 
Over  the  years  we  have  urged  pea  canners  to  change 
their  methods  of  presenting  peas  in  cans:  to  avoid 
blanching  out  most  of  the  color  and  all  the  fine  taste  of 
the  young,  tender  peas;  and  to  avoid  sending  such 
peas  to  the  consumers  “water  logged”  as  they  do,  from 
standing  in  the  brine  until  the  can  is  opened  and  used. 
If  you  were  delayed,  and  returned  home  to  dinner  to 
find  that  the  vegetables  had  been  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  water  in  which  they  had  been  cooked,  did  you  ever 
eat  them?  You  did  not,  and  you  will  not.  Yet  most 
vegetables  in  cans  come  to  the  housewives  in  that  con¬ 
dition,  the  vacuum  packed  excepted.  And  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  vacuumize  them  to  avoid 
that  difficulty.'  What  is  needed  is  a  change  of  method, 
simple,  inexpensive  and  effective.  And  this  change 
of  method  may  permit  them  to  can  the  peas  as  they 
come  from  the  pod,  to  avoid  the  terrible  uniformity  now 
shown  in  carefully  graded  peas,  and  which  does  not 
induce  more  eating.  And  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
run-of-the-pod  peas  now  packed.  What  we  suggest  is 
a  means  to  step  up  quality,  not  to  degrade  it;  such  a 
quality,  in  fact  as  is  hard  to  find  today  in  any  peas, 
whether  canned  or  frozen.  The  little  housewife  does 
not  want  water  in  peas,  whether  it  be  brine  or  melted 
ice. 

That  is  just  a  thought,  as  an  anside,  showing  how 
canners  can  study  their  problems  of  feeding  the  people 
better,  and  better  canned  foods.  The  day  of  simply 
canning  the  foods  is  passing,  and  in  its  place  will  come 
the  goods  which  show  the  touch  of  the  master  chef  in 
their  preparation,  before  canning. 

*  *  * 

In  this  matter  of  marketing  canned  foods  we 
recommend  the  article  in  this  issue  on  the  Scientific 
Direction  of  Sales  Efforts.  Along  with  Better  Profits 
we  have  long  and  steadily  urged  you,  as  canners,  to 
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learn  salesmanship  of  your  products.  There  is  no  “out” 
for  you  until  you  do. 

if  * 

While  we  are  all  wondering  if  the  “You’re  another” 
stage,  between  Germany  and  other  nations,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  develop  into  a  real  scrap,  you  might  note  that 
the  export  of  dried  beans  is  greater  today  than  at  any 
time  within  the  past  five  years.  Maybe  interested 
nations  are  merely  spending  their  money  for  all  these 
war  foods  “in  case but  whether  real  or  not  the  effect 
will  begin  to  be  felt  on  our  dried  bean  supplies.  Bean 
canners  are  particularly  interested  in  this,  but  all 
canners  may  feel  the  effects,  if  our  food  products  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  abroad,  as  they  are  doing. 

What  we  are  not  hearing  so  much  about  is  the 
making  of  munitions  and  direct  war  materials  for  these 
foreign  nations  which  feel  themselves  threatened.  Not 
being  at  war  there  can  be  no  embargo,  and  we  may 
wake  up  to  find  that  our  plants  are  running  heavily  on 
steel  and  powder.  All  traces  of  the  depression  would 
soon  vanish  under  such  conditions,  and  canners  would 
rejoice  that  they  made  the  “mistake”  of  running  up 
large  packs.  God  forbid  that  war  should  come  to 
Europe  or  to  us,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  “keep  your 
powder  dry.” 

*  *  * 

BUSINESS  IN  AMERICA  AND  EUROPE 

An  Address  Delivered  by  Carle  C.  Conivay,  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  Before  the 
36th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Petroleum 
Association  at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
on  September  15,  1938. 

The  honor  granted  me  of  speaking  at  this  important 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  “Business  in  America 
and  Europe”  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Experience  with  our  associated  companies,  doing 
business  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Holland  and 
•Belgium,  as  well  as  Cuba,  Australia  and  South  Africa, 
has  crystallized  two  thoughts  in  our  minds :  • 

First — that  business  must  and  does  operate  under 
many  and  widely  varying  conditions,  both  political  and 
economic,  and. 

Second — that  business  cannot  wait  for  either  politi¬ 
cal  or  other  conditions  to  be  ironed  out.  Ours  is  the 
day-to-day  job  of  trying  to  operate  our  business  at  a 
profit  under  any  and  all  conditions. 

In  whatever  the  nation,  we  find  always  that  the 
business  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at  must  be  based  on 
cold  hard  facts  and  not  on  preconceived  theories  or 
wishful  thinking.  Conditions  differ  from  time  to  time 
in  the  various  nations  but  this  necessity  always  con¬ 
tinues. 

One  of  the  greatest  differences  in  doing  business  here,  as 
compared  with  England,  is  the  fact  that  English  competitors 
discuss  openly  in  meetings  all  the  factors  making  for  the  good 
of  their  industry.  In  England  there  is  a  general  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  big  business  of  government  supervision  of  policies 
affecting  the  national  welfare.  But  you  will  also  find  a  whole¬ 
some  respect  for  big  business  and  its  problems  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  In  short,  there  is  a  mutual  respect  for  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  each. 

It  would  be  a  great  achievement  if  we  could  arrive  at  such 
a  basis  in  this  country;  if  business  and  government  would  sit 


around  a  table  in  a  spirit  of  honest  debate,  with  the  ne':ional 
interest  foremost  in  the  minds  of  all.  What  is  in  the  mcional 
interest  is  clearly,  in  the  long  run,  in  the  interest  of  busmess. 
There  are  encouraging  signs  that  such  an  attitude  is  in  the 
making  here.  It  behooves  us  to  foster  it  all  we  can. 

Out  of  the  present  situation  must  come  a  method  of  harmoniz¬ 
ing  the  national  interest  with  the  interest  of  industry.  It  is 
sound  reasoning  that  the  national  interest  should  come  first  and 
the  general  interest  of  industry  second,  as  undoubtedly  intelligent 
management  can  take  care  of  itself  within  each  industry  if 
sound  conditions  prevail. 

It  is  a  question  whether  many  business  gatherings,  where 
practically  the  whole  discussion  is  centered  upon  our  political 
woes,  are  as  helpful  to  us  in  tackling  our  next  day’s  work  and 
problems  as  they  would  be  if  the  time  were  devoted  to  studying 
what  could  be  done  under  the  conditions  existing.  Experts, 
too,  it  seems  to  me,  cause  us  a  great  amount  of  needless  anxiety. 

When  I  was  in  Paris  in  1934  I  saw  in  the  daily  paper  a 
quotation  from  a  letter  which  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  wrote 
to  the  then  Viceroy  of  India,  in  Queen  Victoria’s  reign.  Said 
he:  “You  trust  too  much  to  experts.  If  you  believe  Doctors, 
nothing  is  wholesome;  if  you  believe  Theologians,  nothing  is 
innocent;  if  you  believe  Soldiers,  nothing  is  safe.” 

Sometimes  I  think  we  depend  too  much  on  the  written  words 
of  our  economic  experts.  For  example,  many  of  them  decry 
the  collapse  of  private  financing  and  predict  dire  consequences 
from  increased  government  spending  and  debt.  Yet  they  seldom 
if  ever  tell  us  that  private  financing,  as  it  existed  in  the  twenties, 
has  practically  ceased  to  exist  all  over  the  world,  in  comparable 
amount  or  quality.  Briefly,  the  private  capital  markets  no 
longer  cover  the  necessary  field. 

Barron’s  Weekly  recently  published  a  chart  showing  the  total 
of  municipal,  state  and  new  corporate  capital  issues  from  1926 
to  1931  and  since  that  time  the  sum  of  municipal,  state,  private 
financing  and  so-called  pump  priming  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Above  the  graph  showing  these  totals  was 
a  line  indicating  Barron’s  business  index.  Barron’s  Weekly 
said:  “Attention  is  called  to  the  remarkable  correlation  between 
the  business  activity  and  borrowing  and  spending,  regardless  of 
whether  the  borrowing  is  done  by  business  or  the  Government.” 

Barron’s  business  index  follows  the  pattern  of  this  chart  now, 
just  as  it  did  in  the  twenties  Business  improved  when  financing 
was  large  and  declined  with  low  financing,  regardless  of  whether 
the  new  lending  was  of  private  or  governmental  origin.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts  and  the  trend  which  is  world-wide,  it  is 
imperative  that  business  keep  an  open  mind  and  be  guided  by 
the  actual  results  and  realities. 

Business  here  and  all  over  the  world  is  facing  problems  never 
dreamed  of  twenty  years  ago  but  I  am  optimistic  because  1 
believe  business  is  solving  and  will  continue  to  solve  its  problems 
and  I  believe  in  this  country  the  punitive  curtain  is  falling  and 
the  cooperative  curtain  is  rising. 

The  problem  of  management  always  is  to  operate  under  con¬ 
ditions  confronting  it.  Experience  in  world  business  convinces 
us  we  are  more  efficient  if  we  think  only  of  coping  with  actual 
conditions  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  individually  depressed 
on  account  of  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  only  permanent  thing  in  life  is 
change.  Whether  this  is  demonstrable  or  not,  we  certainly  are 
living  in  a  changing  world.  We  are  in  a  great  trial  and  error 
period  in  the  world’s  history. 

But  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  this  has  always  bren  so 
and  always  will  be  so.  Normalcy  and  stability  are  words  of 
nostalgic  remininscence  and  do  not  indicate  actual  rralities. 
We  long  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  old  days,  and  it  the 
same  time,  we  move  farther  away  from  them  by  im-  roving 
our  business  methods  each  year. 

This  is  change,  and,  as  Mr.  Kettering  said  recently  ir.  speak¬ 
ing  of  things  that  are  new  and  interesting: 

“Anything  new  is  cuckoo.  You  can  say  ‘cuckoo’  a"  much 
as  you  please,  like  the  little  bird  in  the  clock,  but  tho  clock 
moves  onward  and  the  business  of  the  world  moves  with  ii.” 

That  is  the  philosophy  of  business  management  in  v/liich  I 
believe  and,  if  business  follows  it  generally,  we  will  scrn  find 
ourselves  on  the  ascending  curve  of  business  prosperity. 


Se/ ember  19,  19S3 
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ScientiFic  Direction  of  Sales  Effort 

Clarence  Francis 

Prepared  for  the  7th  International  Management  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  19-23,  1938 


SUMMARY 

ASS  production  economies  are  rapidly  being 
absorbed  by  rising  costs  in  other  directions. 
The  high  cost  of  distribution  indicates  that 
production  of  goods  is  ahead  of  sales  methods  in 
efficiency.  Modern  conditions  emphasize  the  fact  that 
sales  managers  cannot  standardize  man  power  to  the 
same  degree  as  formerly,  but  must  definitely  stand¬ 
ardize  the  use  of  the  modern  sales  forces,  such  as  adver¬ 
tising  and  display  materials,  in  order  to  provide  for 
most  effective  use  of  both  men  and  forces. 

Controls  therefore  must  be  designed  to  fit  not  only 
changing  conditions,  but  to  meet  specific  requirements 
of  the  industry  and  the  organization,  and  aimed  more 
at  the  control  of  results  than  the  control  of  men’s  time, 
as  formerly.  Simpler  control  methods  are  required 
with  regard  to  salesmen  than  in  other  days,  but  closer 
check-up  of  results  produced  by  advertising,  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  and  display  material  is  needed. 

The  modern  sales  manager  must  know  his  facts  more 
fully,  because  of  large  expenditures  in  sales  instrumen¬ 
talities  that  deal  with  customers  in  the  mass  and  which 
depend  for  effectiveness  on  their  close  relation  to  the 
average  facts;  and  must  allow  for  judgment  and  deci¬ 
sion  by  salesmen  in  dealing  with  specific  customer 
contacts. 

Research  in  sales  methods,  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  material  effectiveness  will  no  doubt  result 
in  progress  equalling  that  of  product  and  production 
research. 

The  general  philosophy  expressed  is  illustrated  by  a 
case  history  showing  the  development  of  Grape-Nuts 
Flakes,  and  the  marketing  technique  and  procedure 
used  in  placing  Grape-Nuts  Flakes  on  the  market. 

Characteristics  of  Modern  Marketing 

Ir  order  to  deal  adequately  with  the  subject  that 
has  een  assigned  to  me,  it  is  necessary  to  view  it 
agai  st  the  background  of  modern  industrial  practices, 
cun  at  economic  trends,  and  the  changing  develop- 
men  j  in  social  requirements. 

V  ile  the  modern  conception  of  mass  production  has 
unq  stionably  brought  with  it  many  changes  and  per¬ 
plex  g  problems,  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  proved 
itse^  by  its  economic  benefits  to  consumers,  workers, 
indi  :ry,  and  society. 

R  mg  costs  in  many  directions,  however,  show  an 
alar  ing  tendency  to  absorb  mass  production  econo¬ 
mic'  ;s  fast  as  technological  improvements  bring  them 
abot  ;. 


This  naturally  brings  into  sharp  focus  the  fact  that 
the  technique  of  Mass  Production  of  Goods  inherently 
and  inevitably  involves  the  need  for  equally  effective 
methods  for  the  mass  production  of  sales. 

That  production  efficiency  and  sales  efficiency  are 
out  of  balance  is  indicated  by  the  widespread  condition 
universally  referred  to  as  “the  high  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion.”  The  effects  are  economic,  and  felt  by  all;  but 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  it  is  a  matter  of  manage¬ 
ment  concern.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  modern  management. 

Its  solution  calls  for  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  produc¬ 
tion  to  distribution,  if  the  economies  of  mass  production 
are  to  be  conserved  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  so  made 
available  for  wider  distribution  in  the  form  of  better 
products,  lower  prices,  and  higher  wages. 

BETTER  RESULTS  FROM  MORE 
SCIENTIFIC  METHODS 

The  practical  road  to  better  selling  is  in  the  wider 
adoption  of  a  more  scientific  attitude  towards  the  sales 
efforts,  a  more  critical  analysis  of  sales  instrumentali¬ 
ties,  and  a  more  careful  scrutiny  of  methods  in  relation 
to  principles  and  objectives. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  to  build  policies  on  principles, 
and  arrange  the  methods  so  that  they  are  suitable  for 
carrying  out  the  policies  with  the  least  effort,  and 
produce  results  at  the  least  cost,  we  must  do  a  larger 
measure  of  pre-planning,  or  we  shall  find  ourselves  not 
only  wasting  time  and  money,  but  traveling  in  the 
wrong  direction  for  our  future  stability  and  progress. 

OLD  METHODS  INADEQUATE  TO  THE  TASK 

Sales  methods,  like  machines,  do  become  obsolete. 
In  every  industry  there  has  been  the  type  of  day-to-day 
sales  operator  who  has  been  able  to  make  an  unusual 
showing  of  volume  and  profit  with  methods  that  were 
actually  weakening  the  future  of  the  business  itself, 
and  laying  the  foundation  for  trouble  that  later  could 
only  be  dealt  with  by  drastic  reconstruction,  reorgani¬ 
zation,  and  refinancing  of  the  whole  operation. 

Up  until  comparatively  recently  it  was  customary  to 
plan  sales  only  in  a  very  general  way.  I  can  remember 
the  time  when  it  was  customary  to  set  the  salesman  to 
work  up  one  side  of  the  street  and  down  the  other, 
calling  on  all  customers,  large  and  small,  and  spending 
the  same  time  on  all,  unless  he  had  the  courage  to  make 
his  own  variations  from  the  day’s  routine. 

The  point  comes  to  mind  that,  where  once  the  main 
reliance  in  selling  was  the  individual  influence  of  the 
salesmen,  today  the  need  is  for  intelligent,  interested 
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co-operation,  with  a  sound  plan  as  the  unifying  element. 
This  does  not  mean  minimizing  individual  abilities.  On 
the  contrary,  individual  skill  and  resourcefulness  in  the 
sales  force,  are  thereby  enhanced  in  importance, 
because  they  are  better  capitalized  and  made  more 
productive.  Intelligent  men,  and  salesmen  as  a  class 
are  intelligent,  invariably  react  favorably,  and  conform 
willingly,  to  the  demands  of  a  soundly  conceived  plan 
of  action. 

Facts  Define  the  Problem  of  Directing  Sales 

The  engineer  who  undertakes  to  design  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  radio,  must  know  the  principles  of  electronics  as 
well  as  he  knows  the  details  of  materials,  labor,  and 
operations  through  which  the  design  will  be  turned  into 
a  practical  machine.  Similarly,  the  sales  manager  who 
undertakes  to  plan  intelligently  must  base  his  work  on 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  and  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  his  product,  and  the  relevant  mar¬ 
keting  facts. 

By  this  is  meant,  not  merely  that  he  must  know  the 
general  statistical  data,  such  as  territorial  characteris¬ 
tics,  population,  size  and  source  of  income,  but  all  of 
these,  together  with  specific  and  definite  information, 
weighted  and  classified  according  to  the  type  of 
product. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PRE-PLANNING 

Only  through  evaluating  and  classifying  such 
detailed  and  pertinent  facts,  can  the  sales  manager  come 
to  a  clear  perception  of  his  problem.  He  will,  if  he  is 
wise,  make  the  details  simple,  and  will  also  arrange  for 
periodic  check-up  of  results,  so  that  he  can  modify 
operations  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

This  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  plan,  organize, 
check,  control,  and  direct,  scientifically,  than  is  the 
production.  The  engineer  I  spoke  about  a  moment  ago 
is  dealing  with  principles  and  laws  and  materials  that 
are  mechanical,  regular  and  measurable  in  action  and 
result.  For  the  sales  manager  the  most  important 
elements  are  human  beings,  who  are  subject  to  psycho¬ 
logical,  as  well  as  physiological,  variations  and  influ¬ 
ences.  We  must  admit  that  these  difficulties  have  often 
been  used  as  an  excuse  for  not  planning  much  beyond 
our  day-to-day  work.  The  difficulties,  however,  are 
more  than  an  excuse;  they  are  very  real  obstacles  to 
scientific  planning.  Machines  and  materials  can  be 
standardized,  but  men  present  a  wholly  different  pro¬ 
blem.  Psychologists  cannot  yet  guarantee  specific 
human  reactions  to  any  given  stimuli. 

And  yet,  despite  the  admitted  difficulty  of  molding 
our  human  material,  there  is  much  we  can  do,  and  must 
do,  to  reduce  waste  effort,  sharpen  the  selling  tool, 
engage  in  more  thoughtful  planning,  provide  better 
direction,  and,  by  a  combination  of  all  these  things,  to 
aid  in  bringing  down  the  cost  of  distribution. 

WHAT  SHOULD  PRE-PLANNING  INCLUDE 

The  preplanning  should  include  careful  preparation 
of  all  mass-action  instrumentalities,  such  as  advertis¬ 
ing,  sales  promotion  material,  and  other  merchandising 
efforts.  It  should  include  careful  preparation  of  all 
paper  work,  reports  and  questionnaires,  and  reduce 
these  to  the  simplest  form  possible  in  relation  to  what 
useful  purpose  it  performs  and  what  time  requirements 


it  imposes  on  the  salesmen.  The  salesman  thinks  in 
terms  of  human  contacts ;  he  is  under  constant  pressure 
from  human  personalities,  and  when  he  gets  ba-.-k  to 
his  room  at  night,  tired  and  nervously  strained,  he  is 
likely  to  look  upon  unnecessary  paper  work  as  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  The  planning  should  also  include  provision  for 
research  and  development  of  the  best  methods  of  how 
to  obtain  this  application  of  the  sales  effort  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  case.  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  research  and 
anaylsis  in  this  field  may  be  almost  as  productive  as 
product  research  itself. 

SALES  AIDS  SHOULD  SIMPLIFY  MEN’S  WORK 

The  work  of  the  salesman  is  at  least  partly  repetitive. 
The  interest  comes  mainly  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
material  to  the  particular  situation  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  Its  value  depends,  not  on  its  volume,  but  on 
the  new,  fresh,  or  stimulating  information  it  conveys. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  sales  manager  to  plan  this 
material  in  advance,  and  to  see  that  it  is  prepared  and 
made  available  to  the  salesmen  in  sufficient,  but  not 
burdensome,  quantity  and  frequency.  He  has  plenty 
to  carry  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

SIMPLE  CONTROLS  MOST  EFFECTIVE 

Present  methods  of  supervision  are  often  a  hold-over 
from  the  days  of  rapid  growth  in  the  United  States. 
Quick  extension  and  quick  control  were  required.  The 
markets  were  going  ahead  at  such  a  pace  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  calls  seemed  more  important  than  the  intel¬ 
ligence  expended  on  the  individual  case.  We  were 
relying  more  on  the  law  of  averages  than  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  sales  effort.  We  are  likely  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  modern  selling  includes  the  use  of  many 
forces,  instrumentalities,  and  materials,  that  were  not 
in  use  then,  and  which  unless  carefully  related  to  each 
other,  tend  to  make  the  whole  process  more  complicated, 
more  wasteful,  and  less  productive. 

CHANGES  THAT  AFFECT  TYPE  OF  CONTROL 

We  hear  much  discussion,  these  days,  about  the 
relative  merits  of  centralized  versus  decentralized  con¬ 
trol.  Here  again,  I  believe  no  specific,  universal 
formula  is  applicable. 

The  necessities  will  naturally  vary  with  conditions, 
and  these  in  turn,  will  influence  the  decision  as  to  cen¬ 
tralized  or  de-centralized  systems  of  control.  All 
controls  must  be  centralized  to  some  degree,  and  what 
we  are  really  concerned  with  is  the  right  arrangement 
of  functional  control  for  the  most  effective  opei  ation 
of  the  territorial  requirements.  The  objective  is  con¬ 
trol  of  results,  more  than  control  of  men’s  act  'dties 
per  se. 

The  question  of  centralized  or  de-centralize<.  con¬ 
trol  can  be  answered  effectively  only  when  the  ca  has 
been  studied,  the  functions  clearly  laid  out,  ai  I  the 
controls  established  so  that  responsibility  and  aul  ority 
coincide  as  they  should. 

However,  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  has  1 3en  a 
tendency  to  over-centralization  in  a  number  of  jases, 
with  a  consequent  loss  of  flexibility,  individual  dt  elop- 
ment  in  decision  and  operation,  and  an  increasin'^  ten¬ 
dency  to  bureaucratic  departmental  procedure. 

Functional  control,  properly  planned  for  the  specific 
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REDUCE  TOPPINt  COSES 

.  with  the 

S  HAHSEN  Beet  Topper 

I  tTERE’S  what  the  efficient  design  and  construction 
I  of  the  Hansen  Beet  Topper  does  to  reduce  your 

production  costs  and  enable  you  to  meet  today’s  in¬ 
tense  competition; 

). 

I-  •  Eliminates  all  hand  labor. 

•  Reduces  topping  costs  to  a  minimum. 

^  •  Saves  the  profitable  small  beets. 

h. 

•  Topsail  beets — largeor  small — without  cutting 
or  bruising. 

Write  for  literature  giving  complete  details  about  the 
fast- working  HANSEN  Beet  Topper  with  its  labor- 
saving  money-making  features  and  amazing  capacity 
k  as  high  as  5  tons  of  beets  lopped  per  hour! 

f  HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin  U.S.A. 


^'amMkeh  YImjeK 

Units. . . 


SPEED  CONTROL 

Homachek-Waukesha  speed  control  ac¬ 
commodates  crop  conditions  perfectly. 

are  eighteen  separate  divisions  to  INCREASE  EFFICIENCY  AND 
io(  ate  the  speed  regulating  lever  within 

ar,ngeof30%ofthLnginLpeed.  Each  DRASTICALLY  REDUCE  POWER 
di  {erent  position  provides  for  a  change  COSTS  AT  VINER  STATIONS 
in  the  speed  of  apron  roller  about  one- 

hc  £  revolution  per  minute.  Every  condition  of  the  crop  can  be  met  instantly  with - 
01  stopping  the  engine.  Once  adjusted,  the  governor  will  hold  the  engine  speed 
stc  dy  until  the  crop  condition  requires  a  change. 


RANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 


*  Mu, n, tact, n 


of  V'iners,  V'tner  feeders.  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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job  in  hand,  passes  along  from  the  central  office  those 
elements  of  operation  and  decision  which  can  be  more 
effectively  settled  at  or  near  the  point  of  contact  with 
the  customer.  It  aims  at  retaining  only  those  elements 
that  apply  to  the  general  requirements  of  all  the  areas, 
and  which,  therefore,  demand  the  consideration  of  the 
policies,  programs,  and  current  objectives  as  they 
relate  to  the  whole  process  and  the  total  operation.  In 
the  field  the  salesman  must  work  alone.  He  is  expected 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  opportunities  of  each 
interview.  The  controls,  also,  should  be  planned  with 
this  fact  in  mind,  and  provide  for  the  exercise  of  dis¬ 
cretion  and  judgment  to  the  fullest  degree.  It  must  be 
recognized,  I  believe,  that  sales  management  is  mainly 
an  educational  job,  because  it  deals  primarily  with 
human  beings.  The  word  educate,  as  I  sense  it,  means 
to  bring  out,  and  not  merely  to  put  in. 

Only  a  leader  can  stimulate  and  arouse  people.  Only 
a  patient  teacher  can  bring  out  the  best  that  salesmen 
are  capable  of,  and  only  a  sympathetic  disciplinarian 
can  command  respect  and  affection  at  the  same  time. 
Given  these  elements  in  the  sales  management,  and 
using  control  methods  that  are  simple  and  efficient,  the 
sales  force  will  usually  respond  by  loyal  observance  of 
what  is  required. 

Application  of  the  Foregoing  Principles 

I  have  tried  herein  to  illustrate  my  own  philosophy 
and  point  of  view  by  analogy  from  the  manufacturing 
process,  in  which  we  have  searched  diligently  after 
knowledge  as  to  each  detail  of  the  process.  In  this  field 
we  have  discovered  and  defined  the  principles,  we  have 
determined  the  objectives,  and  have  thus  been  enabled 
to  develop  marked  improvements  in  the  manufacturing 
operations.  To  me,  that  is  the  road  we  must  travel  in 
sales  mangement  if  we  are  to  equal  or  approximate  the 
results  achieved  in  production.  A  great  field  is  opened 
up  for  the  future,  if  we  can  get  rid  of  assumptions  and 
traditions,  and  establish  for  human  endeavor  some  of 
the  clarity  in  definition  and  planning  and  utilization 
that  we  now  possess  in  the  mechanical  field. 

Perhaps  it  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  I  point  the 
philosophy  herein  expressed  by  briefly  outlining  an 
example  from  our  own  business.  In  1897  the  Postum 
Cereal  Company  developed  a  new  breakfast  cereal 
called  Grape-Nuts,  one  of  the  first  of  the  packaged 
breakfast  cereals  now  in  such  general  use.  It  became 
very  popular  on  account  of  its  flavor  and  also  because 
of  its  chewy  qualities.  The  changing  tempo  of  modern 
life,  however,  brought  an  increasing  demand  for  flake 
cereals,  because  they  were  easier  to  chew  and  so  lent 
themselves  more  readily  to  the  proverbially  hurried 
American  breakfast.  Almost  everybody  liked  the 
Grape-Nuts  flavor,  but  by  1930  the  demand  for  flakes 
was  assuming  large  proportions.  While  the  original 
Grape-Nuts  product  could  still  be  further  expanded,  a 
whole  new  market  could  also  be  opened  up  by  repro¬ 
ducing  the  original  flavor  in  an  additional  product  in 
flake  form. 

The  possibility  of  making  Grape-Nuts  was  discussed 
and  a  number  of  different  forms  were  made  up  in  the 
laboratory.  Finally  we  struck  the  happy  combination 
of  crisp,  light  flakes  with  all  the  desired  flavor.  All 
this  was  done  during  1930  and  1931  when  things  looked 


pretty  difficult  for  a  new  product.  Samples  of  G.ape- 
Nuts  Flakes  were  then  submitted  to  thousands  of 
housewives  in  different  sections  of  the  United  Slates 
for  their  test,  and  their  comments  and  suggestions  .vere 
carefully  analyzed  and  checked  against  the  final  pro¬ 
duct.  When  this  was  done  we  felt  that  we  really  had 
the  right  product.  Then  came  the  question  of  the  pack¬ 
age.  Many  designs  were  made  up  in  a  variety  of  sizes, 
shapes,  and  colors,  and  the  most  promising  tested  in 
our  model  grocery  store,  for  their  display  value,  their 
attractiveness,  and  for  popularity  in  size.  On  the  basis 
of  the  results  as  revealed  by  careful  records,  we  selected 
one  and  then  felt  that  we  were  ready  for  a  marketing 
trial,  though  not  yet  sure  enough  to  proceed  on  a 
national  scale. 

This  involved  the  development  of  various  advertising 
appeals  and  testing  them  for  results ;  the  planning  and 
preparation  of  display  material,  posters,  street  car 
cards  and  other  sales  promotion  material.  Then  there 
came  the  development  of  a  plan  of  action,  which 
involved  the  training  of  the  sales  force  in  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  new  product,  and  in  the  objective  and 
operation  of  the  plan  for  developing  dealer  interest  and 
co-operation. 

The  initial  sales  campaign  was  started  in  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  Sacramento,  California,  and  parts  of  Minnesota, 
on  September  8,  1931.  Results  were  carefully  checked, 
and  showed  that  volume  was  satisfactory  and  customer 
demand  sustained.  On  October  21st  the  campaign  was 
extended  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh ;  on  October  23rd  to 
the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  California,  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  and  on  November  23rd  to  Albany,  Schenectady, 
and  Troy,  New  York.  Gradually  other  markets  were 
added,  and  by  June,  1932,  Grape-Nuts  Flakes  were 
firmly  established  in  the  national  market.  The  whole 
process  involved  Laboratory  research,  the  development 
of  a  new  manufacturing  process,  consumer  testing, 
market  analysis  and  sales  analysis,  new  package  design, 
the  development  of  new  advertising  appeals,  produc¬ 
tion  of  new  sales  material,  intensive  sales  training  for 
the  introduction  and  follow-up  campaigns  in  a  trial 
market,  and  then  general  introduction  in  the  total 
market. 

All  this  cost  money,  of  course,  and  took  time,  but 
the  results  were  more  effective  and  less  wasteful  than 
if  we  had  proceeded  on  the  old  hit  or  miss  basis,  and 
merely  made  a  product  that  we  thought  was  all  ‘ight, 
but  which  customers  might  not  like. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  n  dern 
sales  job  must  catch  up  with  production  efficienc: ,  and 
I  believe  that  only  through  carefully  planned  -ales 
methods  can  we  fully  pass  on  to  customers,  wo  lers, 
and  stockholders,  the  benefit  of  mass  production. 

• 

STORING  INSECTICIDES 

NE  item  out  of  the  many  discussed  at  tl  pea 
aphid  conference  at  Okee  Lodge,  Wise  isin, 
last  week  is  particularly  pertinent  at  this  ime. 
Rotenone  bearing  insecticides  left  over  from  th^-  past 
season  must  be  carefully  stored  to  retain  toxicity.  Just 
must  be  kept  dry.  Spray  concentrate  must  be  kept 
from  freezing. 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

^Alanufaclurers  of  (Packen  Saniiary  Gam 


. .  Q)iv'nion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 

'Packer i  of  Phillips  Pelicious  QualUtf  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


BECAUSE  ND  TIME  LOST  FDR 
ADJUSTING  TROUBLESOME  FARTS 


#  For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  this  machine  ~  a  universal  filler  and 
briner  that  can  be  adopted  without  troublesome  parts  for  filling,  syruping  and 
brining. 


9  By  removing  only  one  slip  pin  in  each  valve,  no  tools  necessary,  you  can  re 
move  the  entire  valve  mechanism  and  have  nothing  remaining  but  a  clean  tank. 


#  There  are  two  types  of  can  feeds;  one  to  take  cans  from  fillers  for  brining  or 
syruping,  the  other,  a  chute  type  of  can  feed'to  take  the  empty  cans  for  filling  with 
liquid.  Discharge  disks  are  made  of  two  types;  the  finger  type  to  direct  connect  to 
high  speed  closing  machines,  and  the  disk  type  to  discharge  into  exhaust  boxes,  etc. 
These  machines  have  operated  over  two  hundred  cans  per  minute  without  spill. 


9  The  Berlin  Chapman  Fluid  Filler  and  Syrupers  are  made  in  seven,  ten,  fifteen 
and  twenty  valves  machines,  so  as  to  cover  a  wide  range  from  the  highest  speeds 
desirable  to  the  relatively  lower  speeds. 


9  Available  in  two  classes;  all  stainless  steel  or  nickel  or  of  bronze  tinned  and 
fittings.  Write  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  IS  POCKET  FILLER  AND  SYRUPER 
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IT  CAN  BE  DONE!! 


FOOD  LAW  GUARANTIES 


WOULDN’T  it  be  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling 
not  to  have  to  bother  about  the  condition  of  the 
canned  foods  market ;  to  be  able  to  smile  when 
beans  are  reported  selling  at  50  cents  and  tomatoes  at 
60  cents.  Believe  it  or  not,  we  know  a  canner,  a  small 
but  very, very  agressive  canner,  who  does  just  this.  And 
he  packs  beans  and  tomatoes  too.  But  not  just  beans 
and  tomatoes,  and  he  don’t  just  pack  he  SELLS  too. 

Bill  Free,  Hungerford  Packing  Company,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association,  stopped  in  the 
office  the  other  day  to  show  us  some  grade  certificates 
that  looked  like  the  score  card  of  an  expert  pistol  shot. 
High  80’s  and  90’s  were  monotonous  in  their  regularity. 
Bill  packed  35,000  cases  of  beans  this  year  and — get 
this — just  one  lot  of  212  cans  graded  standard.  And 
the  extra  standards  were  not  just  extra  standards,  they 
ranged  anywhere  from  82  to  89  points.  Fancies  also 
held  well  over  the  minimum  90  points.  The  same  con¬ 
dition  obtained  for  tomatoes. 

Questioned  about  his  selling  tactics.  Bill  admitted 
that  he  sold  all  but  5  per  cent  of  his  pack  himself,  (i.e. 
With  the  help  of  one  salesman  who  sells  nothing  else 
but  his  pack) .  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  gets  a  price  for 
his  goods,  and  that  his  only  worry  is  to  pack  enough  to 
keep  his  customers  satisfied  ? 

Bill  tells  us  also  that  canners  shipping  goods  into 
Pennsylvania  had  better  be  prepared  to  take  a  substan¬ 
tial  reduction  on  these  shipments,  because  the  “Buy 
Foods  Canned  in  Pennsylvania”  drive  is  going  over 
with  a  bang,  and  canners  all  over  the  state  are  lending 
enthusiastic  support  and  cooperation. 

Blessings  on  these  wide  awake  canners  and  may  their 
efforts  meet  with  every  success  and  their  enthusiasm 
spread  to  the  far  corners  of  Canningdom. 


• 

WISCONSIN  CANNED  PEA  WEEK 
OCTOBER  3  TO  8  INCLUSIVE 

WHOLESALE  and  retail  grocers  associations  in 
Wisconsin  have  offered  to  participate  in  a  state¬ 
wide  canned  pea  week  and  the  above  dates  were 
chosen  at  a  joint  meeting  of  representatives  of  those 
organizations,  the  WAA  and  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association  Merchandising  Committee.  The  co-ordina¬ 
tion  and  direction  of  the  program  will  be  undertaken  by 
WAA.  Pea  canners  who  sell  larger  volumes  in  the 
Wisconsin  markets  are  being  solicited  to  contribute  to 
a  fund  to  put  this  drive  over  in  a  worth-while  manner. 
Contributions  are  of  course  welcome .  as  well  from 
those  who  may  not  be  solicited  individually,  and  may  be 
made  to  J.  P.  Kraemer,  Sussex,  Wisconsin,  or  directly 
to  the  WAA.  It  was  felt  that  this  program  would  serve 
in  some  measure  as  an  example  of  what  might  be 
accomplished  on  a  national  scale  by  the  new  marketing 
organization  of  pea  canners.  Pea  canners  will  be 
advised  of  details  of  the  program  by  WAA  so  that  each 
may  work  in  his  own  sales  program  to  best  advantage. 


By  "OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

Ml.  TOULME,  secretary  of  the  National- American  Whole- 
,  sale  Grocers’  Association,  this  week  said,  in  discussing 
the  question  of  food  law  guaranties  under  the  new  Federal  food 
law:  “Several  of  our  members  have  asked  ‘What  about  food 
law  guaranties  now  that  we  have  a  new  law?’ 

“The  new  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  becomes 
effective,  generally  speaking,  twelve  months  after  June  25,  1938. 
Guaranties  held  by  wholesale  grocers  provide  that  the  seller 
guarantees  that  the  articles  of  food  sold  by  him  are  not  adulter¬ 
ated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906.  The  statute  of  1906  will  remain 
in  effect  until  June  25,  1939.  Wholesale  grocers,  therefore, 
should  hold  the  present  food  law  guaranties. 

“Some  of  our  members  have  also  asked  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  advisable  at  this  time  to  request  new  food  law  guaran¬ 
ties  from  manufacturers  and  packers,  in  view  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Copeland  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  law.  We  suggest 
that  our  members  defer  action  along  this  line  until  further 
word  from  NAWGA,  for  the  reason  that  the  regulations  under 
the  new  statute  have  not  been  established  as  yet  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  We  understand  that  the  United  States 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  now  is  preparing  the  draft  of 
proposed  food  regulations  and  that  hearings  will  be  held  on 
these  regulations  before  they  are  officially  established  and 
promulgated. 

“Unquestionably,  regulations  will  be  drafted  with  respect  to 
labelling  and  food  law  guaranties — two  subjects  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  wholesale  grocers.  As  soon  as  these  regulations  have 
been  established,  NAWGA  will  suggest  forms  of  guaranty  that 
should  be  used.” 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

September  19 — Niles,  Mich.,  Rotary  Club  Ladies’  Night,  at 
6:00  P.  M. 

September  20 — Springfield,  Ill.,  Illinois  Retail  Food  Dealers 
Association,  Convention,  at  3:00  P.  M. 
September  21 — Marion,  Ind.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 
September  22 — Marion,  Ohio,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 
September  23 — Greenfield,  Ind.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 
September  27 — Camden,  N.  J.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 
September  27 — Philadelphia,  Pa.,  International  Stewards  & 
Caterers  Association,  9:00  P.  M. 

September  29 — Salisbury,  Md.,  Women’s  Club,  at  2:45  P.  M. 
September  29 — Salisbury,  Md.,  Joint  Meeting  Service  Clubs 
and  Grocer  Group,  at  6:00  P.  M. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

«re  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
crder  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trad 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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DMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 


ESICNERS  -  -  LITHOGRAPHERS 


Three  Best  Answers  To 
Quality  Bean  Snipping 

CRCO 


No  matter  what  your  requirements  may  be., 
offers  you  an  outstanding  Green  Bean  Snipper  that  has 
stood  the  tests  of  seasons  and  is  today  recognized  as 
the  leaderby  every  canner  who  considers  his  cost  sheets 
and  his  requirements  for  a  quality  pack. 

In  the  Model  C,  one  finds  the  incomparable  CRCO 
construction,  exclusive  shearing  knife  and  patented 
pockets — yet  at  the  lowest  cost  of  any  snipper  on  the 
market  today. 

Model  E  presents  the  reciprocating  twin  knife  action 
and  great  capacity. 

The  Fancipak  Snipper  is  the  last  word  for  canners  who 
seek  increased  quality  production,  low  operating  costs 
and  upkeep. 

Send  for  complete  t  M  t 

Catalog  /Vo.  381.  ^ mM  I  m  M  MM  / 


HEX-RO  CLEANER 

for  WHOLE-GRAIN  CORN 

assures  to  the  user  a  nice  clean  pack  of  higher 
quality  and  a  resulting  higher  price  for  the  canned 
article. 

Aah  for  explanation 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

’’The  Original  Grader  House’* 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


Comftantf,  Ineorfeorafed 
N! ft 09 no  FULLS.  N.V. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
James  O-  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah 


"/t  has  everything  with  half  the  parte’* 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR— The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  ,  ,  _  . 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR— AteUers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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Help  Retailers  Sell  More  Thru  Premiums 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’’* 


WEBSTER  defines  an  opportunist  as  one  who 
takes  advantage  of  opportunities  as  they  occur. 
Canners  are  probably  the  greatest  opportunists 
the  world  has  ever  known  when  it  comes  to  taking 
advantage  of  balloned  reports  of  crop  shortages, 
decreased  packs  and  all  that.  They  also  seize  quickly 
onto  all  chances  to  sell  goods  at  going  prices  as  a  rule. 
They  should  carry  their  opportunism  into  the  field  of 
sales  and  merchandising  of  their  packs. 

Lately  we  find  a  wave  of  “Believe  it  or  Not,”  “Is  it 
True  or  False”  programs  on  the  air.  Young  folks 
enjoy  quizzing  their  associates  at  parties,  oldsters  at 
social  gatherings  are  deserting  their  bridge  and  gossip 
and  are  busy  solving  the  apparently  unsolvable.  If 
canners  looking  for  inexpensive  sales  helps  and  dealers 
aids  to  the  ready  sale  of  their  goods  will  take  advantage 
of  the  current  craze  for  working  out  the  unworkable, 
much  can  be  done  toward  meeting  the  objective  we  all 
have  in  mind,  namely,  how  we  may,  in  an  inexpensive 
manner,  help  our  retail  dealers  to  sell  more  of  our 
goods. 

In  leading  bookstores  and  in  chain  drug  stores  at 
least,  all  over  the  country  we  find  books  crammed  with 
questions  and  answers  to  puzzle  young  and  old.  A  fad, 
a  craze,  if  you  please  but  why  not  ride  to  greater  sales 
on  the  crest  of  this  wave?  Others  did  it  when  jig  saw 
puzzles  swept  the  country.  If  they  were  wise  they 
stopped  using  such  means  to  increase  sales  before  the 
craze  had  spent  itself,  but  in  the  meantime  many  goods 
were  sold  by  means  of  offering  an  inexpensive  jig  saw 
puzzle  as  a  premium  for  so  many  labels.  If  I  were 
faced  today  with  the  problems  of  quickly  interesting 
consumers  in  my  product,  in  any  certain  market,  and 
did  not  have  a  great  deal  of  money  with  which  to  do  it. 
I’d  look  up  the  publishers  of  some  of  the  “True  or 
False”  questions  and  answers  books.  I’d  get  a  price 
on  a  quantity.  I’d  send  copies  to  my  brokers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  an  outline  of  the  plan  I  had  in  mind 
for  their  use.  Probably  I  could  give  a  book  such  as 
would  interest  a  wide  range  of  consumers  of  all  ages 
for  the  surrender  of  some  labels  from  my  products  and 
a  few  cents  in  stamps.  Possibly  I  could  get  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  mailing  and  something  toward  it  if 
not  all  the  first  cost  of  the  giveaway.  In  any  market 
where  I  was  using  a  radio  program,  excerpts  from  the 
book  could  be  used  in  each  air  show.  If  newspaper  ads 
were  being  used  instead,  a  question  in  one  ad,  the 
answer  in  the  next,  would  keep  alive  reader  interest  in 
the  premium  and  the  product  alike.  This  craze  for 
airing  little  known  facts  about  less  and  less  will  soon  die 
out  but  in  the  meantime  astute  advertising  men  will 
take  advantage  of  it. 

Autumn  brings  with  it  unusual  shades  in  brown, 
from  time  long  gone  we  have  referred  to  the  “hues”  of 


autumn.  Hosiery  mills  have  capitalized  in  a  big  way 
on  this  seasonal  trend  in  coloring.  Dress  manu¬ 
facturers  call  old  shades  with  a  slight  variation  in 
shading  by  new  names,  and  yardage  increases  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Soap  manufacturers,  cereal  mills  and 
others  are  offering  ladies  fall  hose  in  autumn  colors  at 
decided  savings  to  those  who  send  them  labels  or  wrap¬ 
pers  and  cash  enough  to  about  cover  the  expense 
involved.  Canners  ought  to  be  doing  the  same  thing 
when  they  have  stocks  of  better  grades  to  be  turned 
into  cash. 

You  may  hesitate  about  entering  the  premium 
business  but  whenever  you  offer  a  single  premium  for 
a  cash  consideration,  and  change  this  premium  as 
occasion  demands,  you  are  not  obligating  yourself  in 
any  way  to  continue  the  program  should  it  prove 
burdensome  or  not  worth  what  it  is  costing  you.  In 
any  event,  always  remember  that  whatever  you  spend 
in  premium  distribution  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
consumer  interest  in  your  goods  is  money  very  w^ell 
spent  in  comparision  to  the  price  allowances  you  have 
made  in  the  past  or  that  competitors  may  be  tempted 
to  make  in  order  to  undermine  if  possible  sales  distri¬ 
bution  you  have  gained  in  a  constructive  manner. 

The  giving  of  a  simple  “Questions  and  Answers” 
book  may  seem  to  be  a  small  matter  but  you  have  no 
way  of  knowing  until  you  attempt  it,  whether  or  not 
this  first  attempt  on  your  part  to  interest  more  users 
in  your  canned  foods  may  lead  eventually  to  national 
distribution  and  advertising. 

Only  the  other  day  a  friend  told  me  of  his  recent 
call  on  a  retail  dealer  who  had  been  a  member  of  a 
voluntary  group  featuring  private  label  goods.  My 
friend  offered  an  open  plan  of  wholesale  supply,  with 
emphasis  on  nationally  advertised  goods,  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  only  a  small  buying  membership  fee 
weekly.  The  owner  of  the  store  was  not  interested  at 
the  time  but  his  wife  was.  She  asked  if  they  could  not 
buy  a  certain  brand  of  nationally  advertised  peas  'vith- 
out  the  buying  membership.  And  added  that  i’  they 
bought  the  buying  franchise  it  would  be  only  b«":ause 
the  house  offering  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  ter  dtory 
handling  this  particular  line.  Some  tribute  to  national 
advertising.  I’ll  say.  Yet  I  can  remember  well  v/hen 
the  canner  whose  products  are  so  in  demand  toda.  was 
well  content  to  take  a  single  column  a  few  times  ci  iring 
the  active  selling  season.  That  canner  started  ad'  ertis- 
ing  in  a  small  way  with  only  a  small  budget  to  .over 
the  anticipated  expense.  There  is  not  a  canner  .  oday 


*Readers  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  design'-,  etc., 
to  “Better  Profits"  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism.  This 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communications 
to  “BETTER  PROFITS"  do  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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unai  le  financially  to  start  in  as  good  a  fashion  if  he  is 
able  CO  finance  a  pack  of  any  size. 

L'  t’s  take  the  two  illustrations  I  have  given  or  sug¬ 
gestions  rather,  and  try  them  out  in  our  own  case.  I 
knov/  today  emphasis  seems  to  be  on  price  together 
with  quality  of  course,  but  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the 
depression  or  recession  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it.  If  your  consumer  customers  can  use  your  products 
and  be  able,  because  of  their  buying  habits,  to  buy 
luxuries  or  necessities  at  less  than  usual  prices,  and 
you  in  turn  can  supply  them  at  little  expense  after  the 
good-will  created  is  charged  to  advertising,  I  can  think 
of  no  better  plan  for  the  stimulation  of  sales.  I  am 
assuming,  of  course,  you  are  interested  in  increasing 
sales.  You  must  be  whether  or  not  you  will  admit  it 
because  increased  sales  do  not  just  happen.  They  have 
to  be  deserved  or  created  or  both.  Usually  you  do  all 
you  can  to  help  increase  them. 

The  last  year  especially  has  seen  many  changes  in 
the  basic  distribution  of  foodstuff,  often  all  have  been 
tempted  to  dispose  of  large  blocks  of  holdings  to  large 
distributors  who  gave  every  promise  of  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  capacity  for  the  absorption  and  distribution  of 
gigantic  amounts  of  canned  foods  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties.  Today  we  hear  what  seem  to  be  well  founded 
reports  that  expansion  along  the  lines  of  super  market 
operations  has  about  reached  its  peak.  If  this  is  the 
case  we  must  still  depend  finally  on  the  support  we 
ourselves  give  our  brands  for  their  permanent 
establishment  in  the  consciousness  of  the  consumer. 
Few  merchandising  plans  have  offered  the  mobility, 
the  controlled  economy,  the  elasticity  of  the  premium 
distribution  plan,  as  long  as  you  do  not  enter  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  the  publication  of  a  premium  list  that 
covers  the  giving  of  premiums  for  the  redemption  of 
labels  over  an  extended  period.  Mind  you  I  am  not 
criticizing  such  premium  operation  but  you  should  bear 
in  mind  when  considering  it  that  such  plans  entail  a 
continuing  and  probably  ever  growing  liability  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

“Observer”  states  in  September  5th  issue  that  the 
canning  industry  is  again  faced  with  another  period 
of  “Profitless  Prosperity.”  This  may  well  be,  but  it  is 
needless  to  point  out  that  the  majority  of  canners  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  this  condition.  Far  too 
many  have  been  reluctant  in  the  past  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  for  their  fullest  protection.  The  industry 
as  a  hole  has  been  too  content  to  duck  sales  problems 
by  dumping  them  into  the  laps  of  their  brokers.  Can¬ 
ners  i;ave  been  too  anxious  to  sell  their  holdings  yearly 
for  1  rivate  label  instead  of  establishing  their  own 
branu.  And  in  the  final  analysis,  they  have  waited  far 
too  li  ng  before  attempting  to  do  constructive  mer¬ 
chant  ;sing  of  their  goods  under  their  own  labels  in 
mark  ts  nearest  home. 

Pi^  nium  plans  will  help  you  sell  your  packs  of 
quali  merchandise  at  a  better  price  than  you  will  get 
by  d  mping  them.  Premium  plans  are  controllable, 
they  nay  be  applied  to  limited  territories,  they  do 
creat  consumer  good-will,  consumer  good-will  helps 
to  in  cease  sales.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase 
as  yc  .  adapt  some  good  premium  distribution  plan  to 
your  ales  operations  in  1938-39. 


Just  as  the  buyer  of  gold  plate  may  have 
implicit  confidence  in  all  merchandise  stamp¬ 
ed  “18K” —  so  the  buyer  of  caiming  mach¬ 
inery  may  be  safely  guided  by  the  Food 
Machinery  insignia  on  equipment  for  his 
plant.  It  is  the  manufacturer’s  assurance 
that  such  machinery  is  the  finest  man  can  make  or  money 
can  buy. 


with  greatest  efficiency  on  whole,  cold  tomatoes — scalded 
tomatoes — or  tomatoes  which  have  been  preheated,  broken 
down  and  crushed. 


Gives  maximum  yield  of  quality  juice  of  any  desired  con¬ 
sistency  —  quickly  adjustable  from  light  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy  pulpy  juice. 

Easily  handles  200  to  300  bushels  of  tomatoes  per  hour  — 
output  10  to  30  gallons  per  minute.  Also  gives  splendid 
results  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  information. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm  MAEMiw 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOP ESTON,  ILLINOIS 
FoVD^MACmNERY^CORpVRAflo'N 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

Q  Full  Details  of  the  Super  Juice  Extractor. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ 

Firm _ 

Address _ 

City-^ _ 


.  State . 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


EXPORTS  OF  CANNED  SALMON  from  Japan  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  amounted  to  465,117  cases,  or  2.2  per  cent  more  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1937.  Most  of  the  fish  has  gone 
to  small  countries  in  the  Pacific  only,  but  160  cases  having  come 
to  North  America.  Red  salmon  made  up  about  one-half  the  total 
of  exports. 

• 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  GROCERS  WEEK  will  be  observed  October  10th 
to  15th,  NARG  announces.  The  purpose  of  the  week  is  to 
attract  public  attention  to  the  many  services  retail  grocers 
perform  for  the  American  consumer. 

• 

E.  H.  JURY,  for  19  years  a  member  of  the  food  brokerage  firm 
of  Gabel,  Johnson,  Jury  Company,  Kansas  City,  has  severed  his 
connections  as  of  September  1st.  C.  H.  Lockhart  it  taking  over 
Mr.  Jury’s  duties. 

• 

WISCONSIN  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  have  set  November  14th, 
15th  and  16th,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  as  the  dates  and 
place  for  its  annual  meeting. 

• 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  has  filed  libel  actions  against  29 
additional  fishing  vessels  in  Southern  California  waters,  alleging 
they  were  alien  owned.  The  action  followed  similar  moves  made 
a  week  earlier  when  proceedings  were  launched  against  25  boats. 
Government  officials  declare  the  drive  will  be  continued  until  the 
fishing  fleet  has  been  relieved  of  every  vestige  of  alien  ownership. 

• 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  has  charged  Miller  Growers 
Association,  New  York  City,  retailer  of  citrus  fruits,  with  falsely 
repi’esenting  by  use  of  its  corporate  name  and  otherwise,  that 
which  constitutes  an  association  of  growers  and  owns  and 
operates  citrijs  groves.  The  association  is  further  charged  with 
using  descriptive  and  misleading  statements  regarding  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  it  sells.  The  Commission,  in  its  complaint, 
charged  that  the  respondent  members  of  the  association  do  not 
own  or  operate  jointly  or  individually,  any  citrus  grove  in 
Florida  or  in  any  other  state  where  citrus  fruits,  offered  for  sale 
by  them,  are  produced,  and  do  not  constitute  an  association  of 
citrus  fruit  growers. 

• 

WILLIAM  LOUIS  JUHRiNG,  82,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  R.  C. 
Williams  &  Company,  died  at  New  York  on  August  30th. 

• 

A  NEW  ACME  SUPER-MARKET  is  about  completed  on  Front 
Street  in  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

• 

THE  FIVE-MONTH-LONG  NLRB  CANNERY  HEARING  ended  last  week 
in  Oakland,  Califoi-nia,  following  hearings  at  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  and  Stockton.  No  decision  will  be  announced  until 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the  case  has  been  made  at  Washington. 

• 

A.  E.  AND  G.  H.  BECKETT,  machinists  with  the  Canadian  Canners, 
Ltd.,  will  receive  a  Lincoln  Arc  Welding  Foundation  Award 
for  their  paper  “50  per  cent  Cost  Reduction  in  Pea  Canning 
Equipment.” 

• 

PAUL  STANTON  of  Florida  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  Frostproof, 
Florida,  with  Mrs.  Stanton,  sailed  last  week  on  the  steamship 
Manhattan  for  England. 

• 

CONTROL  of  the  million  dollar  Colonial  Salt  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  been  purchased  outright  by  a  group  of  old  employees. 

• 

A  fishermen’s  strike  on  the  Columbia  River  has  been  voted 
at  Astoria  by  the  Columbia  River  Fishermen’s  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  arrange  a  river 
patrol.  No  objections  has  been  voiced  by  the  salmon  packers. 


national  fish  week  will  be  held  during  the  period  October 
6th  to  15th,  according  to  announcement  by  the  New  England 
fishing  industry. 

• 

NATIONAL  PICKLE  PACKERS  Association  will  hold  its  Fall 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  September  28th,  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago. 

• 

j.  M.  RYAN  has  become  associated  with  the  W.  N.  Clark  Com¬ 
pany,  Rochester,  New  York,  to  take  charge  of  sales.  F.  L. 
Shannon  will  resume  his  regular  duties  in  charge  of  production. 

A  STRIKE  has  been  called  by  300  AFL  cannery  employees 
against  the  Pacific  Grape  Products  Company,  at  Modesto,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  following  a  dispute  over  wages.  The  regular  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  about  1200,  so  operations  have  not  been  seriously 
interfered  with. 

• 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  September  28th  and  29th,  to  plan  for  the  1939  Conven¬ 
tion  and  to  consider  problems  arising  from  the  new  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Act,  and  the  new  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
The  association’s  committee  on  the  simplification  of  containers 
expects  to  convene  one  day  prior  to  the  meeting  and  to  report  to 
the  Administrative  Council  on  the  can  size  survey. 

WHITEHOUSE  CANNERIES,  INC.,  has  been  formed  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  by  Herbert  C.  Camien,  Gladys  Camien  and  Margaret  M. 
Tiernan.  10,000  shares  of  no  par  value  common  stock  are 
authorized. 

• 

THE  GARWOOD  COMPANY  has  been  incorporated  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
to  open  a  wholesale  grocery  and  bakery  supplies  business  at 
333  Morris  Street.  Herman  Powlesland  is  President  and  Eugene 
Farrell,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

• 

CHARLES  G.  HOSE  has  filed  a  statement  to  indicate  that  he  is 
engaged  in  business  at  837  Olympic  Boulevard,  Montebello,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  as  the  California  Marmalade  Company. 

TWO  CANNING  PLANTS,  one  of  which  is  now  under  construction, 
and  one  can  making  plant,  are  included  in  the  projects  proposed 
by  the  National  Development  Company  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
.for  its  subsidiary.  National  Food  Products  Corporation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  from  the  office  of  the  American  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner  at  Manila.  The  first  unit  now  being  built  at  Guagua, 
Pampanga,  will  have  a  total  capacity  of  5,400,000  cans  annually. 
It  is  expected  to  offer  an  outlet  for  some  five  tons  of  Bangus 
(Milk  Fish)  daily,  in  addition  to  several  tons  of  Tuna,  Hciring, 
Vegetables  and  Fruits.  Lloilo  City,  is  proposed  as  the  cite  for 
another  packing  plant  for  meat,  fish,  vegetables  and  fruits  The 
can  making  plant  will  be  established  at  Pureza,  Manila. 

• 

HOTALING-MONTFORD  COMPANY,  INC.,  food  brokers  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  have  changed  their  name  to  Hotaling-Stefanik  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

• 

E.  c.  THATCHER,  President  of  the  Ohio  Canners  Association, 
has  announced  the  dates  December  13th  and  14th  for  the  Annual 
Convention.  The  city  will  be  named  later. 


Readers  are  requested  to  advise  this  journal  of  any  contem¬ 
plated  changes  in  factory  or  equipment  or  other  personal,  notes 
of  interest.  Address  communications  to  THE  CANNING 
TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


KEEP  YOUR  INSURANCE 
ARREAST  OF  YOOR  RISINO 
VALUES 

YOU  CAN  DO  THIS 
AUTOMATICALLY 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST 

through 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


FOR  THE 


DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 

Complete  plants  for 

Peas,  Corn,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Citrus  Fruits 
Sea  Foods  and  other  Commodities. 


Write  For  Catalog. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc., 


701  E.  LOMBARD  STREET. 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


CREATE 

AND 

DEVELOPE 
SPECIAL 
LABELS 
FOR  EVERY 
PURPOSE 


c  H I  c  G  p 


ARTISTIC 

COLOR 

PRINTING 

VARNISHED 

AND 

EMBOSSED 

LABELS 
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A.  &  P.  HITS  BACK 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


The  chain  store  industry  this  week  moved  to  take  its  case 
before  the  public  as  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany  launched  a  surprise  offensive  against  a  proposed  “punitive 
and  discriminatory  tax  bill  frankly  designed  to  put  chain  stores 
out  of  business.” 

Outlining  its  position  as  a  defense  of  the  interests  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  fai-mer  and  labor,  the  grocery  chain  organization, 
operating  approximately  11,752  stores  in  thirty-nine  states,  went 
into  action  when  George  L.  Hartford,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  John  A.  Hartford,  president  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific,  issued 
a  “statement  of  public  policy,”  charging  that  the  bill  Representa¬ 
tive  Wright  Patman,  (Dem.),  Texas,  has  said  he  will  introduce 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  “would  add  almost  another  mil¬ 
lion  to  the  roll  of  unemployed,  wipe  out  30  per  cent  of  the  dis¬ 
tributing  machinery  of  all  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  and 
raise  the  cost  of  living  of  the  wage  earners.” 

Because  Representative  Patman  is  “an  able  lobbyist  and 
propagandist  for  his  own  bills”  and  “  has  been  very  successful 
in  securing  enactment  of  legislation  which  he  has  sponsored,” 
the  management  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific,  says  the  statement, 
“is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  deciding  upon  a  course  of  action 
in  relation  to  this  proposed  legislation — whether  to  do  nothing 
and  risk  the  possibility  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  the  result¬ 
ing  forced  dissolution  of  this  business,  or  to  engage  in  an  active 
campaign  in  opposition  to  the  bill.” 

Choosing  the  latter  course,  the  Hartfords  set  forth  the 
interests  of  management,  the  company’s  employees,  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  farmer  and  labor  as  groups  who  “deserve  considera¬ 
tion,”  and  conclude  with  announcement  of  the  launching  of 
an  educational  campaign  to  “present  the  case  for  the  chain 
stores  as  a  great  service  organization  for  the  American  people. 

“Mr.  Patman,”  the  A.  &  P.  says,  “is  an  able  politician,  an 
able  lobbyist  and  an  able  propagandist.  We  are  experts  only 
in  the  grocery  business.  We  believe  the  chain  stores  have  a 
right  to  present  their  case  to  the  American  people.  We  will 
not  go  into  politics,  nor  will  we  establish  a  lobby  in  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  the  vote  of  any 
member  of  Congress. 

“Since  the  task  we  have  set  before  us  is  one  involving  the 
widest  dissemination  of  complete  information  to  all  of  the 
American  people  and  since  this  is  a  profession  in  which  we 
are  not  expert,  we  have  engaged  public  relations  counsel,  to 
do  this  work.  We  realize  that  our  views  are  seldom  news.  We 
know,  therefore,  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  spend  a  substantial 
sum  of  money  in  telling  our  story  to  all  of  the  American 
people.  We  declare  now  that  this  money  will  be  spent  in  the 
dissemination  of  information  through  paid  advertising  and 
every  medium  available  to  us  and  in  cooperating  in  the  work 
or  formation  of  study  groups  among  consumers,  farmers  and 
workers  which  provide  open  forums  for  a  discussion  of  all 
measures  affecting  the  cost  of  living.” 

“We  believe,”  the  statement  continues,  “that  when  the 
American  people  have  all  of  the  facts  they  will  make  their 
decision  known  to  their  representatives  in  Congress.  As 
Americans  we  will  be  content  with  that  decision.” 

POSITION  OF  HARTFORDS — Characterized  by  business 
observers  as  one  of  the  frankest  statements  ever  to  come  from 
American  business,  the  Tea  company  asserts  that  “the  interests 
of  the  management  can  be  dismissed  as  of  very  little  impor¬ 
tance.”  It  then  goes  on  to  say  that  both  of  the  Hartfords,  after 
more  than  50  years  in  the  business,  could  “retire  without 
personal  or  financial  inconvenience  and  live  very  comfortably 
if  chain  stores  were  put  out  of  business.” 

Revealing  that  “out  of  any  money  earned  annually  from  the 
business,  in  the  case  of  George  L.  Hartford,  82  per  cent  is 
paid  to  government  in  taxes;  in  the  case  of  John  A.  Hartford, 
83  per  cent  is  paid  to  government  in  taxes,”  and  that  neither 
brother  has  any  children,  the  statement  declares  that  “any 
monies  left  out  of  their  earnings  would  accrue  to  their  estates, 
and  in  the  event  of  their  death,  inheritance  taxes  would  prob¬ 
ably  amount  to  two-thirds  of  such  accrued  earnings,  leaving 


approximately  six  cents  on  the  dollar  as  a  motive  for  continued 
personal  service.” 

The  interests  of  the  85,600  employees  of  the  company,  how¬ 
ever,  are  “a  matter  of  very  grave  concern.  It  is  simply  a 
statement  of  fact  to  say  that  the  employees  of  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  generally  throughout  the 
United  States  receive  the  highest  wages  and  have  the  shortest 
working  hours  of  any  workers  in  the  grocery  business,  whether 
chain  store  or  independent.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  these 
employees  have  been  with  the  company  for  more  than  10  years. 
Many  of  them  have  devoted  all  of  their  working  lives  to  the 
interests  of  the  company. 

NET  PROFIT  1  P.  C. — Declaring  that  the  stores  last  year 
distributed  at  retail  $881,700,000  worth  of  food  at  a  net  profit 
of  1  per  cent,  the  statement  in  referring  to  the  interests  of 
the  consumer,  discusses  price  structures  in  chain  and  indepen¬ 
dent  stores  and  says: 

“Millions  of  families  of  limited  incomes  can  only  enjoy  their 
present  standard  of  living  through  these  economies  and  savings. 
These  millions  of  American  families  have  helped  us  build  a 
great  business  because  they  believe  we  have  rendered  them  a 
great  service.  The  company,  therefore,  has  an  obligation  and 
a  duty  to  protct  the  interests  of  these  customers.” 

Equally  disastrous  would  be  the  effect  on  the  “eight  million 
farm  families  engaged  in  producing  the  food  consumed  by  the 
American  people,”  the  statement  says. 

“It  is,  therefore,  obviously  unfair  to  the  farmer  to  propose 
legislation  which  would,  at  a  single  blow,  wipe  out  30  per  cent 
of  his  distributing  machinery — and  that  30  per  cent  the  part 
which  reaches  the  public  at  low  prices.  It  would  be  just  as 
unfair  to  the  farmer  to  propose  putting  out  of  business  all  of 
the  independent  grocers  of  the  country  who  distribute  70  per 
cent  of  his  produce.  Both  chain  food  stores  and  independent 
grocers  perform  a  distributive  function  vital  to  the  interests  of 
the  farmer.  If  either  failed  to  function  the  farmer  would  be 
faced  with  tremendous  surpluses  and  heartbreaking  losses.” 

On  the  subject  of  labor,  the  statement,  after  asserting  there 
are  900,000  workers  directly  employed  in  the  chain  store  in¬ 
dustry,  asks: 

“What  course  is  open  to  us  but  to  oppose  the  action  of  a 
man  who,  at  a  time  when  more  than  11,000,000  wage  earners 
are  already  out  of  work  and  3,000,000  families  on  relief,  pro¬ 
poses  a  bill  that  would  add  almost  another  million  to  the  roll 
of  unemployed,  wipe  out  30  per  cent  of  the  distributing  ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  and  raise  the 
cost  of  living  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States.” 

NISA  ENTERS  THE  PICTURE 

O  the  alphabetical  designations  of  food  trade  organizations 
which  have  come  to  the  forefront  in  the  grocery  industry 
is  an  “added  starter”,  the  National  Industrial  Stores  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  holds  its  annual  convention  in  Cincinnati,  September 
19-20-21. 

This  association,  made  up  of  units  which  have  succeed  d  the 
old  “company  store”  in  industrial  communities,  numbers  {.mong 
its  membership  stores  which  in  the  aggregate  do  more  than 
$200,000,000  per  year  volume  in  food  and  grocery  produ- d^s. 

Under  the  direction  of  Hull  Bronson,  executive  sec  otary 
for  NISA,  merchandising  technique  in  these  industrial  tores 
has  been  steadily  developing  in  recent  years  to  the  point  .vhere 
the  average  store  of  this  type  now  virtually  fits  into  the  uper- 
market  classification. 

A  number  of  canners  and  manufacturers  of  food  spec  alties 
have  been  latterly  developing  considerable  sales  activity  u  the 
industrial  stores  field,  and  substantial  volume  increases  cvhich 
have  followed  such  efforts  are  currently  drawing  the  attention 
of  other  food  manufacturers  to  this  field  of  distribution 
The  Cincinnati  convention  of  NISA  will  concern  itself  l.-.igely 
with  merchandising  problems  of  the  grocery  departments  of 
such  stores,  and  many  prominent  food  manufacturers  will 
participate  in  the  meeting’s  activities. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plants  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewage  screen  for  waste  disposal ;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  Universal  Tomato  Filler  equipped  for 
No.  21/2  and  3  cans,  $200.00.  No.  2  change  parts,  $45.00.  1  old 
A.  K.  Robins  Tomato  Washer,  $75.00.  2  dozen  A.  K.  Robins 

Blanching  Baskets,  $2.00  a  piece.  All  F.  O.  B.  St.  Louis  subject 
to  prior  sale.  Midwest  Federated  Cooperatives,  220  S.  Boyle 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Two  used  standard  Process  Kettles  with  fittings 
in  good  condition.  St.  Marys  Canning  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Ga. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — A  Foreman  for  a  cannery  in  a  British  West 
Indian  island.  Must  have  practical  knowledge  of  grapefruit 
and  pineapple  canning,  and  knowledge  of  the  equipment  and 
machinery  used  therefor.  All  year  round  employment.  State 
age,  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2323 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


We  Can  Make  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 


#  Langsenkamp  has  in  stock  hundreds  of 
items  used  in  the  operation  of  canning  plants 
ready  for  shipment  — everything  from  small 
supplies  and  accessories  to  finished  units  .  .  . 
Pulpers,  Finishers,  Juice  Extractors,  Fillers, 
etc. 


Consult  your  Langsenkamp 
Catalog 

Langsenkamp  Catalog  No.  38  you 
doubtless  have  a  copy — lists  and  de¬ 
scribes  these  hundreds  of  items.  Con¬ 
sult  it  whenever  you  are  in  need  for 
whatever  you  may  require. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


Indiana  Gallon  Filler 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years'  experience 
with  three  major  companies;  3  years  with  present  company. 
Will  go  anywhere;  prefer  West  or  Northwest.  Address  Box 
B-2324  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


iexM 


Tne  breeding  and  growing  of  peas  for  seed 
ie  ^business  in  which  we  have  specialized 
for  62  years .  That  experience  is  worth  some* 
thing ;  it  is  back  of  every  bag  of  seed  we  send 
out — and  is  your  assurance  of  quality. 

WE  GROW  PEAS  MLY 
IN  THE  WEaf\ 


Nor ti<ern -growl  s^et^bw^^^^ed  is  famous 
lor  l:^din^s  aim  vi^i^.  It  makes  a  beau* 
ti^l  salnplX^apd  ^es  well  in  any  climate. 

WEXSROyj^-THE  BULK  OF  OUR 
\  ^  IN  MINNESOTA 


Bjexw^i 


Do  best  in  the  West,  where  the  long^unskl 
days,  clean  soil,  and  life-givizm  w^ers  of^ 
rigation  combine  to  make  an  id^l  ^tuatj 
for  the  development  ^  oweasX  re-  isti 


strains. 


WE  G 


dqajIV^ASHINGTON  ST.  *  -  -  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Breeders  and  Growers  of 

PEAS— BEANS— SWEET  CORN 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canned  Foods  and  the  War — Understand  and  Be  Prepared — 
Staple  Crops  Are  About  All  in  Cans — Tomatoes  Due  For 
Considerable  Advance — Labor  Troubles  Impend. 

HAT  IF  WAR? — The  canning  industry  is  very 
much  interested  in  whether  or  not  there  be  a  big 
war  in  Europe.  Canned  foods  proved  their  in¬ 
valuable  help  in  the  great  World  War,  and  all  nations 
learned  this  truth  and  will  depend  upon  them  as  never 
before  in  any  previous  war.  We  have  generous  supplies 
of  all  canned  foods  the  various  contenders  could  use, 
but  how  can  they  get  them?  Make  no  mistake:  they 
will  find  a  way.  ’Member  the  old  adage  “all’s  fair  in 
love  and  war?”  Not  all  the  nations  will  be  actively  in 
the  war,  if  it  comes,  and  even  Switzerland  could  buy 
warships,  if  need  be!  As  the  great  grannery  of  the 
world  the  U.  S.  A.  and  North  America  will  be  called 
upon,  and  their  supplies  will  be  used.  Already  in  the 
New  York  market  large  dealers  in  canned  foods  see  this 
when  they  admit  that  if  there  comes  a  war  the  supplies 
of  canned  foods  would  be  severely  depleted. 

We  trust  all  canners  will  get  a  good  grip  upon  them¬ 
selves,  because  they  will  need  it.  When  war  happens 
the  first  results  are  always  seen  in  a  sudden  plunge  of 
all  values,  foods  and  what  not,  as  well  as  bond  and 
stock  prices.  Sit  tight,  for  the  reaction  invariably 
follows  and  prices  rush  up  to  the  heights.  Recall  con¬ 
ditions  in  our  country  in  1914,  upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War:  the  first  six  months  the  bottom  steadily 
fell  01 1  of  everything,  as  if  we  were  in  the  war,  and  we 
were  isot.  Then  prices  of  everything  began  to  steadily 
and  steeply  rise,  until,  as  you  recall,  many  of  them  were 
ten  ti.nes  the  rate  quoted  as  low.  It  will  be  strange 
if  thi.‘  recovery  period  is  not  quicker,  on  this  occasion, 
than  was  with  the  big  war,  because  the  world  has 
learnf  1.  We  believe  the  best  advice  we  could  give  you 
would  be:  lock  your  warehouses  on  all  staple  canned 
foods,  and  such  as  the  war  will  need,  and  wait.  Let 
the  c:  amity  howlers  cry  themselves  out  —  they  are 
merel  seeking  to  buy  at  the  low  prices — and  when  the 
inevit  ble  recovery  begins  you  will  have  goods  to  sell 
3t  hai  Isome  profits.  As  we  have  said  we  do  not  believe 
that  v.  ait  will  be  very  long.  And  the  time  to  start  hold¬ 


ing  may  be  right  now.  Whether  or  not  the  bell  for  the 
first  round  sounds  before  you  read  this,  and  the  fight 
commences,  we  cannot  bring  ourself  to  believe  that  all 
this  war  preparation  is  caused  solely  by  the  dispute 
between  a  few  Germans  and  the  little  country  of  the 
Czechs  which  sticks  into  Germany  like  an  intruding 
thumb.  All  the  great  navies  of  the  world,  including 
our  own,  have  been  assembled,  manned  and  most  of 
them  assigned;  men  have  been  called  to  the  colors  in 
millions  by  all  the  European  nations,  forts  manned  and 
everything  gotten  ready.  Our  own  army  is  practicing 
maneuvers  on  the  borders  of  Mexico,  and  our  Atlantic 
fleet  has  been  assembled  and  is  just  off  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  our  guess  that  there  will  be  a  big  sur¬ 
prise  when  the  first  real  fighting  begins.  It  is  not  our 
place  to  talk  war  here,  except  for  the  bearing  it  has  on 
the  canned  foods  business  in  the  next  few  months,  and 
to  warn  you  against  clamity  prices,  always  first  offered. 

CROPS  AND  PACKS — Corn  canning  has  pretty 
well  finished  and  the  main  feature  of  the  pack  is  that 
the  quality  is  very  fine.  From  what  we  can  learn  of 
the  size  of  the  pack,  it  seems  to  us  the  corn  canners 
have  kept  well  in  mind  the  carry-over,  and  have  more 
than  cut  the  pack  an  equal  amount.  There  seems  to  be 
no  market  for  canned  corn  at  present,  but  something 
definite  as  to  the  size  of  the  pack  will  soon  be  known, 
and  then  buyers  will  wish  they  had  grabbed  off  the 
real  bargains  they  could  have  gotten.  And  that  is  a 
hint,  we  trust,  to  every  corn  canner  who  can  hold,  not 
to  be  swept  off  his  feet  by  any  rumors  or  price  makers. 
Including  the  carry-over  we  expect  to  see  the  total  pack 
just  a  normal  one,  or  a  little  less;  and  with  the  new 
goods  of  excellent  quality,  there  would  seem  to  be 
nothing  to  worry  about  in  canned  corn. 

With  tomatoes  the  picture  is  far  different.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  way  to  avoid  a  serious  shortage  of 
canned  tomatoes,  and  tomato  products,  especially  if  the 
threatened  war  happens,  for  canned  tomatoes  are  about 
as  necessary  to  the  fighting  armies  as  are  bullets.  This 
section  of  the  canned  tomato  world  is  short  on  its  pack, 
and  the  crop  is  done.  Latest  reports  from  Indiana  show 
that  the  peak  has  been  passed,  and  that  that  peak  lasted 
less  than  one  week.  One  Indiana  cannery  reports  50 
per  cent  of  a  pack;  the  next  that  the  pack  is  off  1/3; 
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another  that  the  pack  is  30  per  cent  short  of  last  year, 
and  so  it  goes.  Some  of  these  canners  are  through  and 
others  feel  that  90  per  cent  of  the  pack  is  now  in  the 
cans.  The  canned  tomato  market  is  strenghtening,  but 
not  so  much  in  prices,  which  remain  too  low,  as  in  the 
number  of  canners  who  refuse  to  listen  to  sales,  and  for 
others  who  are  getting  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  dozen 
above  the  market.  Not  all  buyers  are  playing  foolish, 
waiting  for  what  everybody  else  now  sees  can  be  but  a 
comparatively  small  pack,  with  a  possibly  huge  demand. 
There  is  a  lot  of  buying,  and  all  at  prices  well  above  the 
market  quotations.  If  you  are  not  forced  to  sell  toma¬ 
toes,  keep  out  of  the  market.  On  the  average,  canned 
tomato  prices  are  from  10  cents  to  25  cents  per  dozen 
too  low.  Recovery  in  prices  will  be  very  rapid  as  soon 
as  the  truth  is  known.  And  for  that  reason  the  canners 
ought  not  to  be  forced  into  selling ;  their  creditors  will 
profit  by  having  patience. 

CROP  REPORTS — We  have  been  rather  shamefully 
neglected  this  week  on  crop  reports  from  the  canners, 
but  that  is  because  they  are  all  busy  in  their  plants,  and 
we  are  not  complaining,  because  the  response  this  year, 
as  always,  has  been  splendid,  and  we  know  our  readers 
have  appreciated  it.  Here  are  the  few  reports  at  hand : 

TOMATOES 

FOWLER,  COLO.,  September  11,  1938 — Crop  is  late.  September 
10th  caught  us  with  less  goods  packed  than  we  usually  have 
on  August  31st.  Acreage  is  15  per  cent  below  1937  and  aside 
from  being  late,  the  crop  is  otherwise  good.  Frost  will  determine 
our  final  percentage  of  pack.  This  condition  is  generally  true 
throughout  entire  Southern  Colorado. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  September  9,  1938 — Yield  50  per  cent. 

FARMINGDALE,  N.  J.,  September  13,  1938 — Acreage  this  year 
was  normal  but  yield  one-third  of  normal.  Season  about  over 
now. 

BROGUE,  PA.,  September  14,  1938 — Very  poor  in  this  section; 
25  per  cent  yield. 

NEWBERN,  TENN.,  September  14,  1938 — Pack  over  about  three 
weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Not  over  half  a  crop  due  to  ex¬ 
tremely  hot,  dry  weather. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  September  9,  1938 — Corn:  Yield  75  per 
cent.  Crop  is  good.  Reduced  production  due  to  cut  in  aci'eage. 

BROGUE,  PA.,  September  14,  1938 — Corn :  Finished  ten  days  ago. 
Crop  about  66%  per  cent  yield;  averaged  2  tons  per  acre. 
Quality  good.  Averaged  28  cases  per  ton. 

NEWBERN,  TENN.,  September  14,  1938 — Spinach:  Just  being 
planted.  Acreage  will  be  about  10  per  cent  of  last  Fall. 

Green  Beans:  Will  mature  for  canning  in  about  a  week  or 
ten  days,  with  acreage  about  20  per  cent  of  last  Fall.  Canners 
who  have  beans  contracted  will  try  to  move  on  fresh  market 
instead  of  canning. 

THE  MARKET — Other  market  reports  in  this  issue 
give  you  detailed  information  on  conditions,  and  we 
need  not  repeat  here.  Canned  fish  is  working  into 
quite  strong  position.  Canned  fruits  are  not  as  weak 
as  many  try  to  paint  the  picture,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  canned  peach  situation,  and  that  is  not  as  dark  as 
interested  parties  try  to  make  it  appear. 

Strike  troubles  are  breaking  out  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  canners  have  not  been  free  of  this 


trouble.  Other  strikes  are  just  in  the  offing  as  this  is 
written.  It  may  upset  the  fine  consumer  demand, 
through  the  laying  off  of  numbers  and  the  consequent 
reduction  of  income  to  spend;  but  it  may  also  all  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  good  common  sense  of  the  American 
workman. 

The  air  will  be  surcharged  with  important  events  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Forced  Selling  Keeps  Market  Unsettled  —  War  Scare  Ha: 
Influence — Many  Tomato  Canners  Out  of  Market  Despite 
Slight  Advance  and  Greater  Firmness — Interest  In  Spinach- 
Corn  Quality  High — No  Developments  In  Peas — Governmeni 
Buys  Cabbage  Surplus — Sardine  Pack  Light — Low 
Shrimp  Prices. 

New  York,  September  16,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — Business  conditions  in  the  local 
market  have  been  rather  spotty  during  the  week 
under  review,  with  no  evidence  of  a  sustained  buy¬ 
ing  movement  in  sight  as  yet.  Continued  uncertainty 
as  to  prices  has  been  engendered  by  some  instances  of 
apparent  forced  selling  by  packers,  and  while  this  con¬ 
dition  prevails  distributors  naturally  are  reluctant  to 
make  any  extensive  commitments.  Firmness  is  in 
evidence  on  Maine  sardines,  which  are  definitely  a  short 
pack,  and  the  tomato  market  also  seems  to  be  edging 
into  firmer  ground.  California  canned  fruits  are  still 
irregular,  with  isolated  instances  of  shading  tending 
to  undermine  confidence  in  the  entire  market  structure. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  are  keeping  a  wary 
eye  on  the  war  scare  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  trend  in 
domestic  canned  foods  markets.  Continued  unsettlc- 
ment  abroad,  it  is  expected,  will  tend  to  substantially 
broaden  export  demand  for  some  American  canned 
foods,  in  which  event  the  present  over-supply  situation 
on  some  lines  would  be  lightened.  Barring  any  definite 
developments  abroad,  however,  the  near  term  cu  t  look 
indicates  a  continued  hand-to-mouth  buying  policy  by 
distributors  on  most  canned  foods  lines. 

TOMATOES — The  market  in  the  South  is  locking 
better,  with  current  quotations  on  prompt  shipment 
offerings  generally  at  minimums  of  40  cents  f-  v  Is, 
60  cents  for  2s,  821/2  cents  for  21/2S,  90  cents  for  3^,  and 
$2.85  for  10s.  As  has  been  the  case  for  several  v  aeks, 
however,  not  all  canners  are  interested  in  booki  g  at 
minimum  prices,  and  apparently  are  holding  Ci..  the 
market  in  anticipation  of  further  price  increases.  'Tan- 
dards  in  California  are  holding  at  60  cents  for  s,  65 
cents  for  2s,  7714  cents  for  2i/>s  and  $2.65  for  10s  with 
fancy  solid  pack  at  771/2  cents  for  Is,  90  cents  f  r  2s, 
$1.15  for  21/2S  and  $3.75  for  10s. 

SPINACH — More  interest  in  being  shown  in  'ffer- 
ings  out  of  the  South,  with  the  fall  pack  0  >'look 
reported  jeopardized  by  recent  lack  of  moisture,  offer¬ 
ings  are  reported  at  85  cents  for  21/2S  and  $3.00  for 
10s.  In  California,  canners  quote  Is  at  77i/)  cenio  and 
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upwards,  2s  at  95  cents,  21/2S  at  $1.15  and  10s  at  $3.75. 
The.^  are  “inside”  quotations,  named  by  independent 
canr  ^rs,  with  posted  prices  of  featured  brands  substan¬ 
tially  higher  on  all  sizes. 

CORN — Reports  from  principal  packing  sections  in¬ 
dicat  3  that  the  quality  of  this  year’s  corn  pack  is  con¬ 
siderably  over  average,  although  it  is  indicated  that 
pack  totals  may  run  well  under  anticipated  figures  in 
many  sections.  Notwithstanding  this  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  the  market  tone  is  still  on  the  soft  side,  with  some 
shading  under  posted  prices  reported,  on  fancy  as  well 
as  standard  quality. 

PEAS — There  have  been  no  developments  of  general 
interest  in  this  division  of  the  market  during  the  week. 
Canner’s  holdings  continue  large,  and  “deals”  continue 
the  order  of  the  day  in  moving  spot  stocks.  In  the 
general  market  canners  are  adhering  to  posted  quota¬ 
tions  in  sales  involving  carlots  and  half-carloads,  but 
where  a  buyer  is  willing  to  take  a  sizable  quantity,  con¬ 
cessions  are  forthcoming  in  many  instances. 

KRAUT — Government  buying  of  surplus  cabbage 
has  strengthened  the  market  for  canned  sauerkraut, 
and  some  pick-up  in  business  is  reported  this  week. 
For  prompt  shipment.  New  York  canners  are  quoting 
new  pack  fancy  quality  on  the  basis  of  52 V2  cents  for 
2s,  60  cents  for  21/2S  and  $2.00  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

SARDINES — Reports  from  “down  east”  this  week 
indicate  that  the  total  pack  up  to  September  1  was  only 
about  300,000  cases,  which  is  more  than  a  million 
cases  below  normal.  The  market  is  firm,  with  canners 
quoting,  subject  to  pack  only,  on  the  basis  of  $3.25 
per  case,  f.  o.  b.  Eastport,  for  quarter  oil  keyless. 

SALMON — Labor  disputes  along  the  Columbia  River 
continue  to  retard  the  pack,  with  a  probable  shortage 
of  Chinooks  looming.  While  the  total  pack  of  pinks  in 
Alaska  for  the  season  topped  the  3,000,000  case  mark, 
the  shortage  of  this  variety  in  Puget  Sound  is  helping 
the  statistical  position  of  the  market.  Canners  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  pinks  at  the  recently-advanced  price  of 
$1.00  per  dozen,  with  chums  at  90  cents,  and  reds  hold¬ 
ing  at  $1.85  and  upwards,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle.  Demand 
continues  rather  slack. 

SHRIMP — With  canners  and  their  fishermen  in 
agree  ment  as  to  prices  on  raw  fish.  Gulf  Coast  packers 
have  )ooked  a  good  volume  of  business  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  Tveek.  The  market  for  No.  1  tins,  wet  or  dry  pack, 
is  cuirently  at  inside  prices  of  $1.00  for  broken,  $1.10 
for  small,  $1.15  for  medium,  $1.20  for  large  and  $1.25 
for  e.  tra  large,  all  f.  o.  b.  New  Orleans. 

BL  JEBERRIES  SHORT  —  Maine  blueberries  are 
repoi  ed  to  be  a  short  pack  this  season,  and  the  market 
is  ru)  ig  firm  at  $4.85  for  10s  in  juice,  $1,121/0  for  300s 
in  ju  e,  and  $1.35  for  2s  in  juice,  with  2s  in  20  degree 
syrui  at  $1.40  and  in  40  degree  syrup  at  $1.45,  all 
f  0.  .  Maine  canneries. 

CA  JFORNIA  FRUITS — Buying  of  canned  fruits 
for  I  ast  shipment  continues  of  small  volume,  and 
repoi  3  of  price  shading  on  some  items  clash  with 
recen  expressions  by  packers  indicating  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  \  d  reached  bottom  for  the  season.  While  stan¬ 
dard  1/2  cling  peaches  are  quoted  almost  uniformly  at 
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$1.10  at  coast  canneries,  offerings  at  $1.05  are  by  no 
means  rare,  and  choice  at  $1.15  compared  with  posted 
prices  ranging  $1.20  to  $1.30.  Isolated  instances  of 
offerings  of  standards  at  $1.00  are  heard,  but  this  price 
does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  representative.  Price 
shading  on  northwestern  canned  prunes  continues  to 
keep  the  market  for  that  fruit  in  disturbed  position, 
with  reports  of  offerings  of  21/2  choice  prune  plums  as 
low  as  821/2  cents,  coast  basis,  recently  heard.  North¬ 
western  pear  packers  are  reported  booking  business  on 
new  pack  at  $1.25  for  standard  21/2S  and  $1.35  for 
choice,  as  compared  with  formal  opening  of  $1.35  and 
$1.45,  respectively. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'* 

Covering  Daily  Needs  Forces  Immediate  Deliveries  —  Better 
Demand  For  Tomatoes — Puree  at  Many  Prices — Wax  Beans 
Getting  Scarce — Beets  Firm — Peas  Inactive — New  Apple  Sauce 
Cannot  Be  Packed  at  Spot  Prices — Pears  In  Strong  Position. 

Chicago,  September  16,  1938. 

General  market — Buying  interest  is  just 
drifting  along.  While  distribution  seems  to  be 
improving  somewhat,  jobbers  and  chains  are 
making  few  if  any  forward  commitments. 

As  is  usually  the  case  when  prevailing  conditions 
rule,  the  buyer  when  he  does  purchase,  is  in  a  big 
hurry  to  obtain  immediate  delivery  and  such  service  is 
difficult  to  render,  especially  on  those  products  from 
distant  points. 

TOMATOES  —  Strengthening  of  the  market  has 
helped  the  general  sentiment  but  buying  is  in  narrow 
lines.  It  is  still  possible  to  purchase  in  Indiana,  at  the 
following  levels: 

Standard  Extra  Std. 

No.  2  tin  Indiana  packing . $  .65  $  .75 

No.  21/2  tin  Indiana  packing . 85  1.00 

No.  10  tin  Indiana  packing .  2.90  3.25 

The  demand  has  been  better  for  the  extra  standard 
packings,  as  compared  with  the  standard  grade.  A 
bright  feature  of  the  general  situation  is  the  lack  of 
pressure  on  the  part  of  canners  in  the  surrounding 
States  to  crowd  their  new  goods  on  the  market. 

TOMATO  PUREE — A  wide  range  of  prices  rule  on 
No.  10  tins.  It  is  said  that  on  account  of  the  general 
poor  quality  of  the  crop,  with  strict  Government  regu¬ 
lations,  the  quantity  of  puree  packed  in  Indiana  this 
season  will  be  much  less  than  1937.  No.  10  puree  is 
quoted  at  from  $2.50  up,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  factory.  So 
that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding,  it  might  be 
added,  that  few  are  the  canners  willing  to  take  $2.50. 
The  majority  are  holding  at  considerably  higher  prices. 

No.  1  tin  puree  is  available  at  40  cents  delivered,  but 
buying  light. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — Tomato  juice,  catsup  and 
chili  sauce,  are  all  in  a  very  firm  position.  Buying  is 
confined  to  nearby  wants  only. 
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CORN — Some  of  the  larger  corn  sections  of  the 
Middlewest  did  not  produce  as  large  a  pack  as  was 
originally  figured.  Authorities  now  say  that  the  total 
for  the  U.  S.  A.  will  be  around  19,000,000  cases.  This, 
with  the  carryover,  will  be  a  bit  too  much  to  make  for 


a  healthy  market  during  the  coming  Winter. 

Some  quotations  are  noted  as : 

No.  2  Std.  Crushed  Golden . $  .65  factory 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Crushed  Golden . 70  factory 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Cream  Style  White....  3.75  factory 
No.  2  Fancy  Country  Gentleman . 90  factory 


GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  Wax  beans  are 
already  getting  scarce  and  some  buyers  are  having 
difficulty  in  obtaining  requirements.  Extreme  heavy 
rainfall  in  the  Northern  section  of  Wisconsin  shortened 
the  pack  throughout  that  territory. 

As  reported  before  in  this  column,  canners  in  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Wisconsin  are  letting  the  East  take  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  low  priced  No.  2  tin  standard  grades. 

Some  goodly  sized  business  has  been  booked  on  the 
basis  of: 

No.  2  Fancy  No.  3  Cut  Wax  Beans. ...$  .90  factory 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Cut  Green . 90  factory 

BEETS — Prices  are  holding  firm,  due  largely  to  the 
canners  in  Wisconsin  holding  together  and  not  cutting 
each  others  throats. 

PEAS — A  slightly  better  interest  is  noted  but  sales 
continue  far  below  normal.  The  lowest  priced  pea  in 
these  parts  that  one  hears  of  is  60  cents,  factory,  and 
that  for  mediocre  quality. 

PUMPKIN — Packing  of  this  Fall  item  will  start 
the  last  week  of  the  present  month.  A  lively  interest 
is  noted.  Some  prices  are: 


No.  21/2  Fancy  Pumpkin . $  .80 

No.  10  Fancy  Pumpkin .  2.75 


APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE— The  market  has 
been  quiet  on  these  items.  New  York  State  canners 
stoutly  maintain  that  upon  the  present  quoted  levels, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pack  new  sauce  and  get 
cost  back.  Meanwhile,  spot  No.  2  fancy  sauce  is  avail¬ 
able  at  65  cents.  No.  10  apples  are  sluggish  at  around 
$3.00,  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Apricots  are  continuing 
to  work  in  a  very  firm  position  and  some  items,  like 
No.  214  fancy  as  well  as  choice  whole  peeled,  are  prac¬ 
tically  unavailable. 

The  hand-to-mouth  buying  continues  on  peaches,  al¬ 
though  some  sizable  orders  were  booked  with  top 
quality  No.  2V2  standard  clings  at  $1.00,  f.  o.  b.  Coast. 

OREGON-ITALIAN  PRUNES  —  Reports  have  it 
that  the  crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  much 
lighter  than  originally  reported  and  several  canners 
have  withdrawn  entirely.  No.  21/2  choice  Italian  prunes 
are  quoted  at  from  85  to  90  cents.  Coast. 

PEARS  —  Michigan  is  coming  to  the  front  as  a 
producer  of  Bartletts,  but  the  quality  is  not  comparable 
to  the  excellent  packs  from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
better  canners  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  already  booked 
very  heavily  and  it  looks  like  a  strong  market,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corp. 
paying  $5.00  per  ton  for  the  fruit  more  than  the  can- 
ner  can  contract. 


THE  FISH  LINE — No.  1  tall  pinks  are  firmer  at  the 
advance,  i.  e.,  $1.00.  Reds  are  a  little  softer  but  a 
general  better  feeling  rules  in  this  line. 

TUNA — Canners  have  withdrawn  all  fishing  boats 
until  the  market  improves.  Van  Camp  came  out  with 
a  special  deal  on  his  “Chicken  of  the  Sea”.  Shrimp  is 
selling  at  the  opening  prices  of  $1.15  for  medium, 
f.  o.  b.  Gulf,  with  5  cents  more  for  the  large. 

PATMAN  ANTI-CHAIN  BILL— Here  is  the  view- 
point  of  another  man: 

“Opportunities  given  to  young  men  in  chain  stores 
are  limited,  and  these  men  are  subject  to  discharge 
almost  without  notice. 

“Small  merchants  usually  make  a  fair  living  and 
spend  their  money  in  their  home  town.  They  will 
not  be  out  of  a  job  when  they  grow  older  if  they  have 
built  up  a  fair  business  for  themselves  during  their 
lifetime.” 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Added  Strength  The  Trend  —  Peach  Prices  Holding  —  Pear 
Prices  Show  Weakness  —  Early  Tomato  Prices  Advanced  — 
Salmon  Pack  Good — Tuna  Canning  Stops  To  Allow  Market 
To  Catch  Up. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  September  15,  1938. 

STRENGTHENING  —  The  canned  foods  market 
remains  without  any  striking  features,  business 
being  of  fair  volume  and  well  di.stributed  through¬ 
out  the  list.  Here  and  there  prices  seem  to  be  seeking 
lower  levels  but  there  have  been  just  as  many  instances 
of  advances.  In  fact,  added  strength  seems  to  be  the 
trend.  The  packing  of  mo.st  of  the  major  items  is  at 
an  end,  with  tomatoes  the  last  to  come  in  for  attention. 

PEACHES — Mo.st  of  the  business  now  being  booked 
on  peaches  is  on  the  basis  of  $1.10  and  $1.20,  respec¬ 
tively,  for  No.  21/2S  standard  and  choice.  There  are 
sales  being  made  at  95  cents  and  $1.15,  but  then,  too, 
there  are  differences  in  quality  to  be  considered.  The 
pack  will  be  largely  completed  within  a  week. 

PEARS  —  Sales  of  Northwest  pears  have  been 
reported  at  $1.30  for  No.  2f/2  standards  and  $1.4b  for 
choice,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  some  have  changed 
hands  at  this  price  in  California.  In  general,  five  <  ents 
a  dozen  more  are  the  lowest  prices  to  which  cai  ners 
will  confess.  Relief  agencies  are  taking  care  of  i  lot 
of  fruit  that  would  otherwise  be  offered  canners  and 
this  is  tending  to  hold  the  pack  down  somewhat. 

TOMATOES — On  September  1,  the  California  ach¬ 
ing  Corporation  brought  out  1938  tentative  opening 
prices  on  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  which  cr*  ated 
quite  a  stir,  being  quite  a  bit  lower  than  had  leen 
anticipated.  Le.ss  than  two  weeks  later  formal  op<  ling 
prices  were  announced,  with  quite  a  few  advanc  s  in 
evidence.  In  fact,  out  of  a  list  of  twenty-six  ii  -ms, 
advances  were  made  on  no  less  than  nine,  inch  ling 
three  packed  in  glass.  Del  Monte  chili  sauce  was  1  )ped 
from  $6.25  to  $6.50  in  No.  10s,  and  Del  Monte  c^  "sup 
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froM  $4.75  to  $4.85.  Tomato  juice  remains  the  same 
but  J)el  Monte  tomato  sauce  was  advanced  to  40  cents 
froiii  371/2  cents  for  buffet.  The  only  item  in  solid 
paci.  tomatoes  to  be  changed  from  the  tentative  li.st  is 
the  No.  1  tall,  advanced  5  cents  to  85  cents.  In  the 
Mission  brand,  with  puree  from  trimmings.  No.  1  tall 
was  advanced  21/2  cents  to  62i/>  cents,  and  No.  21/2S 
5  cents  to  821/0  cents.  Tomatoes  have  been  late  in 
maturing,  but  the  yield  promises  to  be  satisfactory  in 
case  there  are  no  heavy  early  rains. 

FIGS — Formal  opening  prices  on  Del  Monte  brand 
Kadota  figs  made  their  appearance  during  the  week. 
They  are:  Buffet,  70  cents;  No.  1  tall,  $1.20;  No.  21/0, 
$1.95,  and  No.  10,  $6.25. 

SALMON — The  pack  of  salmon  for  the  season  in 
Alaska  will  not  be  far  behind  the  record  output  of  1937 
when  it  is  completed.  Up  to  and  including  Augu.st 
20th,  the  pack  had  amounted  to  5,992,964  cases,  made 
up  of  2,473,111  cases  of  reds,  2,638,157  cases  of  pinks, 
678,346  ca.ses  of  chums.  160,596  cases  of  cohos,  and 
42,754  cases  of  kings.  Last  year,  6,183,487  cases  had 
been  packed  to  a  corresponding  date.  The  output  of 
pinks  is  about  half  a  million  cases  less  than  a  year 
ago.  The  feature  of  the  .sea.son  was  the  surprisingly 
heavy  run  of  red  fish  in  Bristol  Bay.  The  market 
for  the  pack  has  steadied  down,  with  reds  at  $1.85  and 
pinks  at  $1.00. 

TUNA — Heavy  catches  of  tuna  have  been  the  rule 
this  season  and  eleven  plants  operating  in  southern 
California  have  declared  a  three-month  holiday  to 
permit  stabilization  of  the  market.  A  large  inventory 
was  carried  over  from  last  year,  and  the  curtailment 
plan  has  been  adopted  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Standard  light  meat  halves  are  being  offered  by 
some  at  $5.00,  with  light  meat  flakes  at  $4.50,  although 
advertised  brands  are  being  maintained  at  25  cents 
more. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Canners  Paying  $7.00 — Federal  Inspected  Shrimp  Costs  More 
But  1$  Popular — Asking  State  To  Permit  Dredging  Now — 
Fimieoto  Pack  A  Failure — Canning  Okra — The  Pineapple  Pear. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  16,  1938. 

SI  IlIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp  started  in  Alabama 
nd  Mississippi  last  week  and  the  factories  are 
aying  the  fisherman  $7.00  per  barrel. 

T)  Deer  Island  Fish  &  Oy.ster  Co.  is  the  only 
cann  'y  in  operation  at  Bayou  La  Batre,  Alabama,  and 
it  i^  operating  under  federal  inspection  this  year. 
Its  r  *  put  is  considerably  reduced,  therefore,  production 
is  ai  I  low  ebb  in  Alabama. 

T;  federal  in.spectors  at  the  government  certified 
fanr.  ries  thoroughly  inspect  the  shrimp  before  taken 
into  he  plant,  and  they  also  supervise  canning  opera¬ 
tion  which  naturally  slows  down  production  to  a  good 
extt  and  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  pack. 

B  ides,  the  factories  have  to  pay  the  salary  of  the 
insp  3tor  and  this  runs  up  the  co.st  of  producing  federal 


certified  shrimp  still  higher.  Yet  certified  shrimp  are 
getting  to  be  more  and  more  popular  each  year  and 
more  factories  are  adopting  this  federal  inspection. 

The  trade  seems  to  be  getting  more  critical  each 
year  about  food  products  and  now  the  trade  is  demand¬ 
ing  the  fresh  cooked,  peeled  shrimp  to  be  put  up  with 
the  vein  removed,  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  production. 
All  in  all,  taking  the  extra  expense  and  pains  in  packing 
sea  foods  and  the  superb  quality  of  same,  canned  .sea 
foods  are  cheaper  today  than  they  were  years  ago 
when  they  were  packed  in  a  haphazard  way. 

Some  of  the  canneries  have  started  up  in  Biloxi, 
Mississippi,  which  has  livened  up  things  about  town. 
Biloxi  depends  largely  on  its  shrimp  and  oy.ster  canning 
busine.ss  for  its  exi.stence,  so  when  the  canneries  shut 
down,  business  is  dull. 

The  prices  of  canned  .shrimp  are  $1.20  per  dozen  for 
No.  1,  .small ;  $1.25  for  No.  1,  medium,  and  $1.30  for  No. 
1,  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS  —  The  oy.sters  continue  poor  and  the 
weather  hot,  .so  there  is  not  much  sale  for  raw  oy.sters, 
and  none  expected  until  the  weather  cools  off.  It  looks 
like  the  oyster  eaters  pay  more  attention  to  the  ther¬ 
mometer  than  they  do  to  the  calendar  and  no  matter  if 
the  calendar  says  that  this  month  has  an  “R”,  they 
will  not  eat  ’em,  unless  the  thermometer  drops  below 
75  degrees. 

The  Alabama  Oyster  Commission  has  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  request  of  the  raw  oyster  catchers  and 
dealers  to  open  the  Alabama  reefs  to  dredging  at  once, 
instead  of  keeping  them  clo.sed  until  the  oy.ster  canning 
season  starts  in  December  or  January,  which  is  usually 
when  the  bulk  of  the  raw  oy.ster  busine.ss  is  over  with, 
and  they  don’t  get  any  of  the  benefits  of  dredging. 
Oysters  are  produced  much  cheaper  by  dredging  them 
than  by  tonging. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
tfour  ounce ;  $1.00  for  five  ounce,  and  $1.90  for  ten  ounce, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

VEGETABLES — The  crowder  pea  pack  is  about  over 
with  and  the  price  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$4.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

The  pimiento  pack  was  a  failure. 

The  vegetable  canneries  are  now  packing  okra,  which 
pack  has  been  handicapped  this  season  on  account  of 
the  weather.  Too  much  rain  at  first  and  then  too  much 
dry  weather. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
and  $3.50  for  No.  10. 

Baby  whole  okra  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$4.50  for  No.  10. 

Okra  and  tomato  .sauce  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2, 
all  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

PINEAPPLE  PEARS— This  is  a  fruit  that  is  not 
canned  commercially  to  any  great  extent,  yet  the  house¬ 
wives  of  this  .section  have  been  preserving  them  for 
years  and  large  quantities  of  them  are  put  up  in  jars 
each  year. 

No  pantry  in  this  .section  is  complete  without  jars  of 
our  pear  preserves.  Pear  preserves,  like  figs  are  very 
popular  in  this  section  and  we  know  of  no  better  pre- 
.serve  than  these  two. 
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Milwaukee,  Wis. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nets  6ih  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tihie  HJwrinnEiD*  Coiw[iP*A\Kr'jr  Westminster,  J4cL. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


B  cannii%^achine^-L 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS— VINER  FEEDERS 

founders  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


RIGHT 

“Now,  what’s  the  most  you  ever  weighed?”  the 
doctor  asked  the  co-ed. 

“One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,”  she  replied. 

“And  the  least?” 

“Five  pounds,  six  ounces.” 

A  friend  called  upon  a  guest  at  a  hotel,  knocked  and 
asked  him  to  open  the  door. 

“Can’t  door’s  locked!”  the  voice  within  announced. 

“Well,  unlock  it!”  the  caller  requested. 

“Can’t,  threw  the  key  away !” 

“Great  heavens,  man !  What  will  you  do  if  there  is 
afire?” 

“I  won’t  go!” 

Impatient  Diner:  Hey,  waiter,  hey — 

Waiter :  All  right  sir,  but  we’ll  have  to  send  out  for 
it. 


The  down  and  out  actor  walked  into  the  pawnshop. 
He  removed  his  ragged  top  coat  and  placed  it  on  the 
counter. 

“How  much,”  he  asked,  “can  I  get  on  this  coat?” 

The  pawnbroker  eyed  the  garment  from  a  distance. 

“That!”  he  sneered.  “Why,  I  wouldn’t  give  you  two 
cents  for  it!” 

The  actor  picked  up  the  coat. 

“You’ll  have  to  do  better  than  that,”  he  said.  “The 
guy  across  the  street  said  he  wouldn’t  give  me  ten  cents 
for  it!” 

An  actor  went  up  to  the  moving  picture  director  and 
announced  “I  have  decided  to  desert  the  stage  for  the 
screen.” 

“Well,”  said  the  motion  picture  director,  “have  you 
ever  had  experience  playing  without  an  audience?” 

“Plenty,  old  man,”  replied  the  actor,  “that’s  why  I’m 
going  on  the  screen.” 

A  studio  tailor  walked  up  to  a  new  producer, 
whacked  him  on  the  back,  and  greeted:  “Hello,  Gold¬ 
berg — mine  uldd  pell  of  20  yirrs  .  .  .  My,  how  yuvv 
changed,  Goldberg  .  .  .  Ven  I  knew  you,  you  v  ighed 
200  ponds.  Now — 110  ...  six  fitt  tull,  you  used  to  be, 
and  now  you’re  a  shreemp  .  .  .You  wore  eye  g  isses, 
end  now  you  dun’t.  Goldberg,  you’ve  changed  a  lot  in 
20  yirrs.” 

The  producer  stared  coldly  and  answered,  “M:  name 
is  not  Goldberg,  sir,  it’s  Rosenberg.” 

“Looka,  looka,”  the  tailored  replied.  Change "  your 
name  too,  eh?” 

“Rastus,  I  see  your  mule  has  ‘U.  S.’  branded  n  his 
hindquarters.  Was  he  in  the  army?” 

“No  boss,  dat  ‘U.  S.’  don’t  stand  for  Uncle  L.iin,  it 
means  Un-Safe.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Pi  ices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  til  8  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No,  2Vi . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips.  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s .  1.85 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s .  2.00 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.05 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2  -00 

No.  10  . 4.50 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 60 

No.  10  .  2.85 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 511/4 

No.  10  .  2.50 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 8.5 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  3.75 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 67i/. 

No.  10  .  3.25 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.05 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 60 

No.  10  .  2.70 


LIMA  BEANS 


2.46  2.66 

2.60  2.60 
2.60  2.60 


2.60 

2.60 

2.55 

2.7Q 

2.40 

2.50 

^60 

2.60 

2.36 

2.46 

2.15 

2.26 

2.20 

2.25 

2.00 

2.40 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.65 

1.75 

1.15 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

5.00 

5.00 

.75 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

3.76 

4.00 

4.25 

4.60 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.75 

2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

1.50 

1.17%  1.50 

1.25 

1.75 

5.75 

4.75 

7.25 

6.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

4.75 

5.25 

6.25 

.95 

.90 

4.75 

3.60 

5.00 

.90 

.80 

.90 

4.15 

4.00 

4.60 

.70 

.75 

3.50 

1.20 

1.05 

1.50 

4.75 

7.60 

1.10 

1.16 

.65 

.62% 

.65 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.40 

No.  10  .  7.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green .  1.25 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.15 

No.  10  . 5.75 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 80 

„No.  10  .  4.25 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 72i/> 

„No-  10  . . .  3.50  ■ 

No.  2  r.oaked .  .57V> 


1.50 

1.60 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

.90 

.77% 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

4.75 

3.75 

4.00 

.75 

.75 

.80 

.90 

.95 

4.25 

.60 

.65 

BEET  , 


Whole. 

No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.10 

No. 

%  . 

-  1.20 

1.20 

1.50 

No. 

0  . 

«  KO 

Std.  C-. 

U  No.  2 . . 

.  7ft 

!65 

!70 

No. 

. 90 

No. 

•)  . 

.  a  9.K 

3.25 

Fancy 

^ut.  No.  2 . 

.65 

.65 

No. 

. 

.70 

.85 

Ko. 

u  . 

. 

2.76 

3.00 

btd.  S 

•ed.  No.  2 . . 

No. 

4  . . 

No. 

Fancy 

Heed,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.70 

No. 

. 

3.50 

.85  .90 

1.10  . 

3.35  . 

.95  . 

3.60  . 


CAR! 

i'S 

Std.  S 

ed.  No.  2 . 

. 75 

No. 

J  . 

.  a. 5ft 

Std.  I 

.^d.  No.  2 . 

.  fiK 

No. 

4.25 
.76 

3.25 


.60  .70 

2.75  3.00 


peas  iND  CARROTS 

Std.  '  .  2 . 

Fanc\  No.  2'.!!!'.’."!!'.’.'."!'.'..!" 


.57%  .80  .  1.10 

.80  1.10  1.05  1.20 


1.30 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2_ . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ ...... 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 _ _ _ _ _ 

Nou  10  _ 

BIx.  Std.  No.  2..................... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Elx.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  43 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweete,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6a . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s................ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Swee^,  4s..........„., 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s............_.. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

’  No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28„.... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. _ ......... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28......„..„„ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

lOs  . . . . 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked . . 

lOs  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


.85 

.92% 

.85 

.90 

4.76 

5.00 

6.00 

6.76 

.80 

.85 

.80 

4.50 

.76 

.62% 

.80 

. 

4.26 

.66 

4.00 

.86 

.92% 

4.75 

5.80 

.75 

.85 

4.50 

.70 

.77% 

.80 

.80 

1.00 

1.15  1.15 

4.25 

4.50 

5.00 

.72% 

.80 

.70 

.90 

3.85 

4.25 

4.25 

5.00 

.67% 

.65 

3.76 

.82% 

.80 

.95 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.70 

3.65 

4.85 

3.75 

4.50 

.60 

.62% 

.60 

.70 

3.50 

3.75 

3.25 

4.00 

.70 

.85 

.60 

.65 

1.10 

2.60 

2.00 

2.36 

.80 

.86 

4.00 

4.60 

.50 

.75 

3.00 

4.00 

1.20 

1.25 

1.16 

1.36 

1.20 

1.40 

1.02% 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.30 

.95 

1.25 

1.10 

1.20 

.90 

.95 

.96 

1.16 

1.06 

1.10 

.92% 

1.10 

1.25 

1.16 

1.20 

.87% 

.90 

1.10 

.95 

1.15 

.82% 

.85 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.80 

.77% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

.86 

.95 

1.10 

1.16 

.85 

.77%  1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.75 

.80 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.96 

5.00 

6.76 

6.00 

6.25 

4.76 

6.00 

4.76 

4.75 

4.60 

4.76 

4.25 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.00 

1.40 

1.30 

1.46 

.95 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.16 

1.25 

1.26 

1.30 

1.00 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

.75 

.77% 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

.72% 

.85 

.80 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

6.26 

5.00 

6.25 

5.60 

6.50 

4.75 

5.00 

4.60 

6.50 

.80 

.90 

.85 

1.00 

.70 

.80 

.67% 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

.62% 

.70 

.65 

.75 

.85 

.90 

.62% 

.65 

.80 

.90 

5.00 

4.00 

4.60 

5.00 

3.75 

4.00 

3.75 

4.50 

4.50 

4.76 

3.60 

3.76 

3.50 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

.65 

.70 

.90 

.95 

.41% 

.50 

.60 

.57% 

.60 

2.25 

2.75 

2.50 

3.50 

.67% 

.70 

.65 

2.70 

3.60 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.85 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.85 

2.75 

3.00 

2.40 

2.50 

..52% 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.65 

.75 

.62% 

.75 

.65 

.80 

2.00 

2.45 

2.85 

2.50 

2.60 

.62% 

.85 

3.00 

•67% 

.90 

3.00 

.55 

.80 

2.65 

.66 

.87% 

2.75 

.96 

1.15 

3.75 

1.10 

1.25 

4.25 

.76 

.90 

1.10 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack- 

No.  2%  - - 

No.  8  - - - 

No.  10 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


.65 

.77 

.96 

2.75 


.70 

.87% 


3.00 


Fey.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 75 


No.  2%  — 
No.  8  . 

No.  10 


.97%  1.10 


3.25  3.50 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  8  - 

No.  10  - 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1... 

No.  2  . 

Na  2%  . — . 

No.  8 


.67% 

.95 


.80 

1.25 


No.  10  . . .  3.25  3.50 


Std.,  No.  1.. 
No.  2 


.40 

.60 


No.  2%  . 82% 


.65 

.90 


.90 


No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

..  2.85  3.10 

.40  . 

„  3.00  . 

Std.,  No.  i.  Trim  1.036 . 

„  .37%  . 

..  2.75  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

.40  .45 

..  2.75  3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

]iJn  9.  . 

.76  . 

No.  2%  . . 

.95  . 

No.  10  . 

..  3.75  3.75 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy™ . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  ox.  . 

No!  6  !!""Z"!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!.! — 
GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  . . . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . . -  .. 

PEARS 


2.60 

2.90 

2.75 

3.15 

.65 

.70 

3.00 

3.25 

.52% 

2.60 


Florida 


No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2%.. 
No.  10  . . 


No.  10,  Water..... 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P.. 


.87  V, 

1.05 

2.85 

3.00 

.44 

.45 

.37 

.44% 

.54 

.55 

.48 

.50 

.57% 

.60 

.50 

.55 

2.00 

1.90 

2.12% 

1.35 

1.35 

1.70 

1.45 

1.32% 

L90 

4.60 

6.35 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Fancy . — 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . . 


1.20 

1.50 


1.20 

1.50 


Solid  Pack 


1.06 

1.05 

.90 

.95 

1.25 

1.35 

1.15 

1.25 

3.75 

4.00 

.75 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

3.25 

3.50 

2.75 

2.85 

.42% 

With 

puree 

.60 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.65 

.85 

.90 

.77 

.80 

2.90 

2.65 

2.70 

.40 

2.50 

3.50 

3.00 

3.25 

.62% 

2.25 

2.50 

2.70 

2.75 

.40 

..50 

..52% 

.55 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.72  V 

3.00 

3.25 

2.65 

2.80 

.65 

.67% 

.85 

.90 

2.90 

3.00 

3.00  3.50 


1.60  1.56 

1.30  1.40 

1.20  1.20 

California 


1.00 

2.76 


1.05 

3.10 


.70 

1.85 

35 

1..55 

25 

.50 

3.76 

.76 

6.00 

.16 

3.35 

40 

1.45 

15 

1.30 

05 

1.10 

80 

.85 

00 

1.10 

4.76 

4.25 

.62%  ... 
.72%  ... 
1.06  ... 
1.60  ... 
2.40  ... 

6.00  ... 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2%. . . 

No.  10  _ 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water....„....... 

No.  2,  Preserved.......—. 

No.  2,  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  . 
No.  10 


1.35 

4.85 


1.45 

5.75 


1.45 

5.50 


1.50 

6.00 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . .  4.85  6.60 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.10 

5.50 


1.20 

6.00 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 
No,  10  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.00  2.20 

7.20  7.76 


1.10  1.16 
4.00  iji 

1.36  L36 

5.00  _ _ 

2.10  2.16 
1.90  2.00 

1.80  1.85 


Red,  Sirrup,  No.  2.. 
STRAWBERRIES 


1.46 

1.50 

.  1.6B 

7.26 

7.50 

5.00 

.  7.00 

.  1.65 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

.  7.00 

1.75 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.10 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 _ ..... _ 

No.  2  _ 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  . . . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.25 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12% 

LOBSTER 


6.26  7.00 


.62%  .65 
.75  .80 

2.12%  2.32% 


Flats,  1  lb . 

...  6.60 

6.50 

%  Ih . 

...  3.25 

3.25 

3-00 

%  lb . 

...  1.96 

1.96 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

Northwest 

Select* 

Std.,  4  oz . 

.95 

1.05 

.96  _ 

. 

...  1.15 

1.00 

1.15 

1.25 

...  1.90 

2.10 

1.60 

1.76 

10  oz . 

...  2.00 

2.20 

1.90  . 

Selects,  6  oz . . . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.80 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.40 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton™..™.—  . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s.. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s.... 

%s  . 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 


4.00 

3..50 


00 
90 
60  1 


Southern 

1.10  1.20 


1.15 

1.20 


1.25 

1.30 


4-50 

2.80 


1.70  1.70 

3.16  3.20 


10.00  11.46 

6.60  6.30 

3.86  4.16 

9.60  10.65 


5.00 

3.50 


5.75 

3.76 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

AOJiiSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

agitators 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURtiKRS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  hobins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  .ED  FOODS. 

Phillip.  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillip  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  ,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

Americ  i  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Contir.  ital  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Ctowi.  an  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heeki:  'an  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Nation  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  'an  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillip  Jan  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAT,  SALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  6  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  ESTING  MACHINERY, 

Came:  '  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisho  -Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  obins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TTie  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  contioi). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wie. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag;ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Cataup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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msEcncioES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  fcameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Kedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Conttnuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air.  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarbiug,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALPERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AU  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Soi^s,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Muldng  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Caiming  Macmnery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Caiming  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coloration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  V/is. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wi5. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  L  . 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


STEAM  CO/L 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFAerURERS  OF 

TIN  CAN3- 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEA 

MAIN  OFFICE 


BALTIMOR^MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


Sepi  inber  19,  1938 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT^ 

\YARS  New  Perfection  ADj'^STMENT  I 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


•CAN  STOP 

CHANCE  GRADE 
V  \  LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Ai^CiROW 

SEEDS 


Staiidaril  vsirieties  ait  tlieir  best 


Diseaise-resistsiiit  straiiiis 


Associated  Seed  Groivers,  Inc» 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1S56 

Neu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngelcs  Memphis  Salinas 


